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FOREWORD 


Sixty-five years are a lifetime in themselves, and that is the span of 
Arnold Wall’s New Zealand life, an active and varied life, physically 
and intellectually. His work lives in those who knew him as a 
scholar and teacher of English language and literature: a style, a 
discipline, of the man as well as the tradition, must be leaving its 
mark now—indeed I know that it is—on his students’ students, in 
this country and abroad. That is the common tribute to the univer- 
sity teacher, the professor influential in his time and place. Speaking 
of a style, a discipline, I mean something more specific than that. 
Precision, decorum, a horror of intellectual ostentation—almost the 
horreur des lettres itsel{—I am trying to say how it was that Wall, in 
his special way, which was not an easy way to learn, helped one to 
keep the mounting monster of Literature from its rape and murder 
of life. 

He is so much besides. Pioneer mountaineer. Botanist of our moun- 
tain flora. Our first student of New Zealand English. And poet. He 
never “retired”. That is an absurd description for the thirty years of 
living which he has done since he relinquished a university chair. I 
think his verse has mattered most to him. His best poems are hard to 
pick out from the mass of his notes in meticulous verse on so many 
occasions of his thought. I am still sorry that I omitted (beguiled by 
the charm of two earlier lyrics) his “Death and the Spider” from the 
Penguin Book of New Zealand Verse: 

Conscience must tell any annotator of the New Zealand verse 
record that there is more art and less pretence in his kind of work 
than in a good deal that now passes for poet’s currency. 

He married my father’s sister. He was a remote uncle to me as a 
child. To my father he was both professor and brother-in-law. I 
think it possible that his clear and positive religious scepticism, as 
well as the respect of student for teacher, stood between my father, 
as Anglican priest, and the man we might have known better. Or 
should we have known him better? In later years, I have had the 
luck to do so. He is one of those rare, intellectual colonists of New 
Zealand, who may never perhaps be valued properly, because he 


made the country a free, unconditional gift of nothing less than all 
his interests in life, and demanded nothing in return. He has been 
content, for two-thirds of nearly a century of years, to live and to | 
work here. To work, and to live. | 


ALLEN Curnow 
August 1965 
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CHILDHOOD 


and nearly died in the Red Sea according to the elder sisters. 

My father, coffee merchant and planter, had established a 
home in Clevedon on the Bristol Channel and there we remained 
till 1879. There were eight of us in the second family, all living there, 
while the elder five sisters were all beyond the horizon, and, I think, 
all married; anyhow I don’t remember seeing any of them while we 
lived in Clevedon. My father and mother remained in Ceylon; he 
came home at frequent intervals, but I never saw my mother, to my 
knowledge, till I was about twenty-one or twenty-two. 

The eight of us were brought up by Miss Helen Shipton, a Ceylon 
friend, and she was an excellent mother to us, probably much better 
than our own mother would have been. We all kept in touch with 
her all her life and she used to send me five shillings on my birthday 
for many years. She must have had an awful time for the three 
brothers next above me were terribly unruly and mischievous, always 
throwing stones through the street lamps, pelting passers-by with 
mud, and destroying notice-boards and other public property. 

I was too young to take any part in these activities and was releg- 
ated to the society of the young sisters. The elder of these was 
a domineering and forceful child and bullied me unmercifully. Of 
the eight, four were males and four females and I was number six. 
The youngest of us all, Leonard, born after we came to Clevedon, 
was adopted by an uncle and aunt and never lived with us. The 
three elder boys went to a dames-school in Clifton, Bristol, in their 
turn, and boarded there. I never went there. 

Clevedon is a nice, pretty little town and we lived well out of it, in 
fact ours was the last house of all, and beyond our garden wall was 
just the country with a highish hill close by and a castle on top; but 
the castle was only a sham. We all grew up as country boys and all 
took a lively interest in the wild flowers, insects, birds, etc. I can’t 
remember the time when I did not know the names of all the common 
plants and trees. We had no “amusements”, no ice-creams, one orange 
each at Christmas and at no other time. I only remember two “treats” 
to break the monotony of our days (not that they seemed at all 
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monotonous to me). Once a seal came ashore on the beach and was 
exhibited in the hall of the pier at sixpence a head. In 1877 or 1878 
one Captain Boyton gave an exhibition of his invention for walking 
on the water and we looked on from a neighbour’s garden. The sun 
was in my eyes and I saw very little of the fun. I fancy that what he 
had was a pair of small floats fastened under his feet and the whole 
affair seems to have been completely forgotten except by yours 
truly. 

As for myself at the tender age of two to nine, I remember best my 
family reputation as the absent-minded philosopher who was always 
trying to get away by himself and look for slow-worms under the 
stones in a neighbouring wood—a kind of legless lizard like a snake 
which has the diverting habit of breaking off its tail when handled. 
Now and then I slew a real snake and thought myself no end of a 
hero. An old great aunt was a frequent visitor. She told me in after 
years that she found me writing on a bit of paper which read thus: 


Man has blood and man has banes, 
Man has strength to hold his ains. 


This argues a knowledge of Scottish idiom and I cannot believe that 
I ever did write this. 

When we first came over we had Cingalese servants whom I 
vaguely remember. From them we picked up various nursery words 
and odds and ends, some of which are still a part of my vocabulary; 
all creeping things are “poochies”, the insides of a fowl are “bokkala- 
cuk-kooloo”. ‘The old aunt spoke very broad Yorkshire and, being a 
natural mimic I loved to imitate her. She pronounced “break” as 
“breek” and would say when rebuking us, “Ah ’ave a ’ardy ’and” 
with all the a’s as u’s. The nurses and servants spoke good broad 
Zummerzet and that too I would imitate. 

We were well taught by our Miss Shipton and when I went to 
school found myself quite up to the standard of other boys though 
I had no grounding in Latin or Greek as some had. I was a reader 
by nature and had already browsed to some purpose in the excellent 
library of the Clevedon house. A sort of dictionary of natural his- 
tory, illustrated, and The Tempest were my favourite books. My 
father told me in later years that he had once noticed as I crouched 
in the library while he wrote, that I read my books upside down. 
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We had, as I have said, excellent teaching from our governess in 
such things as the three Rs and I got a very fair grounding in 
French and in general knowledge as dispensed through a Child’s 
Guide to Knowledge of the old-fashioned question-and-answer kind. 
I also got a tremendous amount of religious instruction of a quite 
Victorian type, that is to say, really medieval. We had morning 
prayers, grace, of course, at meals, church on Sunday, twice at least, 
learning of the Catechism and the Collect between the church 
services, no reading of any profane sort allowed on Sunday, great 
to-do over best clothes on that day, and above all the strict insist- 
ence on a rather dreadful sort of theology from whose effects I did 
not work free for many a long year. We were solemnly taught that 
we if we were not “good” we should burn for ever in hell, that we 
might be saved, even at the last moment, by repenting, and led to 
hope that we might die only after proper notice had been given so 
that we might get in the repenting act in time. Every word in the 
Bible was “true” and to doubt any word meant hellfire. I learned to 
call my brothers any name but “fool” because of a certain text. 

We were brought up in the Anglican tradition though my father’s 
ancestors had been strict Methodists. One of my grandfathers, indeed, 
was a minister of the Methodist church and the author of a diction- 
ary of the Bible, a copy of which used to be in the possession of one 
of the older sisters but I don’t know what became of it. My father, 
brought up as a strict Wesleyan, kept a diary from about his seven- 
teenth year in which he recorded at great length, every day, the 
state of his soul with all his yearnings and passionate regrets for his 
more or less trivial back-slidings. We were given the old picture of 
the heaven we were to hope for, harp, wings and all. I grew out of 
all that very gradually and, as usually happens, unconsciously, the 
“faith” sloughing off like the leaves off a tree. The time came when 
I could join in the laugh when a parson, one of my schoolmasters, 
told the old story of the dying German tailor. The parson came to 
comfort him on his death-bed and told him about the heaven which 
awaited him. “I shall haf vings and fly, you say, and you—shall you 
haf vings too?” “Oh, yes, I hope so, I hope so,” says the parson. 
“All right, den I fly you for a qvid.” 

One result of my associating with the two sisters rather than with 
the elder brothers, was that I was compelled to acquire certain 
feminine arts, the use of the needle, woolwork, making a hem and 
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so forth, arts which proved very useful to me during the long days 
of my bachelorhood. 

In one way or another I got the reputation, in the family, of the 
absent-minded idiot, and, owing to the mischievous, cruel and sporty 
character of my elder brothers, this stuck to me throughout life. It 
arose from such incidents as my asking at table, when I was offered 
a second helping of something, from the nearest brother, “Shall I?” 
So I became the boy who had to ask somebody else whether he 
wanted more or not. Or from my hunting high and low, tearfully, 
for a waistcoat which I had already put on. Or from the difficulty I 
found in distinguishing my right boot from my left. Thus grew up 
a myth which the brothers never let die. 


Z 


SCHOOLDAYS 


the four sisters went to Ceylon and the two younger ones, with 

whom I had been a companion, I never saw again for twelve 
years or more. We four brothers were sent to Totteridge Park School 
and this was my home for the next ten years. A very bad school but 
a really good home. Totteridge is ten miles north of London and 
though it was in the London postal district and had about six mails 
every day, it was still just a country village, with one small store, 
one pub, The Orange Tree, and one real idiot. 

The school was in a fine old “gentleman’s seat”, a Georgian red 
brick mansion with seventy-six rooms, on to which had been added 
a terrible excrescence for school purposes some years before. It 
belonged to a family of Lees who lived in another “place” in Bucks, 
and their ancestral portraits were at Totteridge. The estate had 200 
acres of land, a small farm, very badly run by the third of the three 
sons of the Head, and had a few cows, one ploughed field, and a 
flock of about 100 sheep which all died of the fluke about 1880. 
There was a fine avenue of enormous elms and chestnuts, partly 
destroyed to make the playing field, a rockery, three large ponds, an 
orchard of 800 trees, shockingly neglected, two large glass-houses for 
grapes, a walled-in kitchen garden of about one acre, and extensive 
“rounds” laid out in shrubberies, with many mouldering statues, 
three summer-houses, broad gravel walks and a swimming bath fed 
from a pond outside the property. There we lived all year round, 
confined to the playing ground during term but allowed the run of 
the ornamental grounds in the holidays. 

There were a good many “Indian boys” who lived there entirely 
too, some real Indians, some half-castes, but mostly English boys like 
ourselves whose parents lived in the East. There were as many as 
twelve of us, sometimes more. It was a terrible cold place and the 
field“ was exposed to the north wind though the gravel playground 
was protected by a huge brick wall about fifteen feet high. This 
climate was very hard on the dark boys especially as we none of us 
wore any underclothes in those days. No wonder that most of these 
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boys died in their early twenties. The one African negro, “Sambo”, 
of whom more hereafter, died at about eighteen. 

The rent of this place was £600 a year; the fees were £45 a year; 
the butcher’s bill came to £20 a week, and as there were only about 
one hundred boarders it cannot have paid very well. There were 
about five masters, about a dozen maidservants, about six men 
employed on the place, always a few “parlour boarders”, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards and others, who came to pick up English. 

I was the youngest boy in the school and had about as much 
bullying as was good for me, less than I should have had if I had 
not had the elder brothers to take my part. Being, as experience 
showed, by far the naughtiest boy of the lot, I soon held the record 
for the number of canings; when we arrived one Troughton held 
this proud position with fourteen canings to his credit, but before I 
had been there one year “Bonjy’s” record was eclipsed and no more 
heard of, and I had no rival throughout my school career. My 
brothers too were unruly enough and a German master was heard 
to say that there was “in efery form a Vall and in dot form dot Vall 
is der nuisance”. There were only four forms though there was a 
sixth; the second and third were one and the fourth and fifth an- 
other. My father was delighted with the German’s comment and 
made it a standard joke. I must say that my misdemeanours were 
not serious: climbing trees, tearing clothes, losing caps, books, boots, 
and breaking bounds were the worst of them. 

The majority of the boys were Londoners, but there was a group 
of Lincolnshire boys, “the Lincolnshire gang”, a smaller group of 
Scotch boys from Jedburgh, and of course the “Indians”. As I was 
a born mimic I loved to imitate the speech of all these and myself 
unconsciously got a bad Cockney accent of which my father cured 
me by merciless ridicule during the very short time when I lived 
with him in 1885. My best friend was from Yorkshire, Bill White; 
“shoot oop”, he would say, “Ah’m pooffed”, but he dropped all that 
like a hot coal very soon. 

We once had an influx of Siamese boys sent by their government 
to learn English, but as they just stuck together and spoke their own 
language and learned no English they were taken apart and dis- 
tributed one by one in various schools. We got a lot of fun out of 
them anyhow and they developed a passion for cricket, playing it 
by themselves eternally. I used to tease them by imitating their lingo 
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from a distance and often fooled them at first. Good-natured, merry 
and very lovable chaps we thought. They had a sort of conversation 
book in Siamese and English from which I would mug up a sen- 
tence or two and bawl at them suddenly, “Fifty thousand sky-blue 
elephants” and so send them into fits. The book seemed to be all 
about umbrellas, elephants and silks. 

The grounds were extensive enough to harbour a few rabbits, an 
occasional hare, and many birds, and we got possession of some old 
guns formerly used for drill, of which about six were still service- 
able, ancient muzzle-loaders they were and I used one from my 
twelfth year, the marvel being that no one of us ever shot another 
though there were some narrow squeaks. We were paid one penny 
for each carcase of a blackbird or thrush because of their robberies 
in the currant and gooseberry season. This price meant that we 
could buy the powder and the shot, nothing over. I became expert 
in the loading and cleaning of guns; half a page of Kennedy’s Latin 
Grammar made an ideal wad. 

In so populous a place there were oddities. On one occasion an 
Italian turned up from nowhere, uninvited, unexpected, unan- 
nounced. Nobody knew anything about him and nobody could 
speak a word of his lingo. He just alighted from a cab, sent in his 
luggage and settled in. There happened to be several of us, young 
men, doing nothing in particular and he joined us in a game of 
two-up, tossing pennies. When he lost someone would shout at him, 
“Voozavvay purdew” which he seemed to understand. His stay was 
brief, for three days after his arrival a noise in his bedroom attracted 
the attention of the Governor who, on entering, found “The Italiano” 
entertaining the cook, both in an advanced state of intoxication, so 
next morning he was shot forth into the blue. But this is anticipating 
for it all happened after I had left school though I still often lived 
there. 


The school was run by the Rev. J. D. Bell and was his property. 
He was a Cumberland man and in moments of passion sometimes 
slipped back into his native dialect much to our amusement. He had 
nearly every qualification for a headmaster: a smattering of learning, 
Holy Orders, something of a “presence”, a hot temper and a big 
bundle of canes. He had come into the Church by one of the back 
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doors, St Begh’s College, Cumberland. He had lost his wife a few 
years before we knew him and the house was run by his elder 
daughter, Polly, then, I suppose about twenty-two or twenty-three. 
He was a man of about fifty, well-preserved in some respects though 
very bald and he appeared to me incredibly ancient. In one respect 
only he did not conform to the ideal of the headmaster: he had no 
beard. He wore “mutton-chop” whiskers. 

In spite of his age and a considerable paunch he took his place on 
the football field in Rugby matches, quarter-back. The game was 
then in its infancy as a manly sport and the duty of the quarter 
was merely to pick up the ball when it rolled out of one of the 
interminable “scrummages” and toss it to the nearest half to run 
with. Members of the hostile team could be heard shouting, “Don’t 
hurt the Old Man!” He was really a handsome old boy and more 
than one mature widow set her cap at him in our time. He was 
fond of vegetable gardening, escaped from the routine whenever he 
could, and bitterly resented being hunted for there. 

He used to teach the sixth form only, except that he took a few 
chosen boys in a Greek class of all ages and mysteriously, I thought, 
put me in that class where I never learned much more than the 
alphabet. Another boy had been properly grounded in Greek by a 
remarkable lady who kept a small dame-school in Hull, and he 
answered all the questions. We “read” Xenophon, nothing else. I 
cannot blame myself too much for my failure to learn either Greek 
or Latin thoroughly for the methods used were medieval and it is 
a sober fact that at the age of ten I was “started” in Latin by being 
given a Latin Grammar written in Latin and being coerced into 
learning the Latin rules by heart without understanding a word of 
them. The old-fashioned pronunciation too: aymo, aymas, aymat, 
aymaymus, amaytis, aymant. Mensay, mensay, mensam, mensee, 
mensee, mensay, that is how we were taught to say it. The Gover- 
nor died not long after I left school, in 1890 or 1891, aged only 
fifty-nine and the school was carried on for some years by his eldest 
son, Johnny, who had just taken Holy Orders when we first came 
there. 


There were five in the Governor’s family, three sons and two 
daughters. The elder daughter, Polly, was as kind and gentle a 
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woman as I have ever known and she mothered us all, and all the 
“Indian” boys, most efficiently and tactfully. She painted in oils very 
well and was a fair musician too, but she had had only the usual 
ornamental education of those days. She was delicate and her life 
was despaired of for some weeks in or about 1882. Everybody was 
devoted to her and we used to make heroic efforts to provide dainties 
and tempt her appetite. This meant, in my case, shooting small 
birds, thrushes and blackbirds, with which the very clever cook 
made admirable game pies. Her lungs were affected and she seemed 
to hang on, just alive, and yet she lived to a good old age. The 
second daughter, Bessie, had no very marked character, was reason- 
ably pretty and attractive, and taught music to the smaller boys. 
Neither of them married and I fear that they had a very thin time 
after the school was broken up, being only capable of becoming 
“companions”. 

The eldest son, Johnny, who in his turn became the Governor, 
was a very good friend to us and especially to me after I had left 
school and was struggling along on about £25 a year. He was a very 
good musician and a very fair cricketer and athlete generally, though 
a small man. He had been at Cambridge but took only a “poll” 
degree, a pass degree without honours and that meant, scholastic- 
ally, very little. He taught mathematics, but when my brother Teddy 
entered for Sandhurst a coach had to be engaged to come down 
from London. I fear that Johnny was no model parson but I was 
indebted to him for the unfailing hospitality and kindness which I 
had from him in later years. He married but had no children. The 
second son, Willie, became a doctor, practised in Woolwich, and 
only occasionally was to be seen at Totteridge. He also left no child- 
ren. The third son, absurdly called Tottie, real name James, was a 
“no gooder”, lazy, stupid, and boozy. He was supposed to run the 
farm but really only loafed. He made a disreputable marriage and 
left no children. All three sons played in the football and cricket 
teams for some years after we came to school. So those were the 
grown-ups of my early background, and all are gone without leaving 
a trace. 

Those two “girls” (they were not called girls in those days after 
about eighteen, but “young ladies”) provided the sole female society 
which I knew in boyhood and the results of this almost complete 
separation from the other sex during the formative years, were, in 
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my case, most unfortunate. I grew up without any girls of my own 
age and as I was by nature extremely shy I never was at my ease 
with them as I grew up into manhood and used to mask my extreme 
terror of them by awkward rudeness. The Bell girls, of course, had 
many friends of their own generation but these were too old for 
companionship with us. 

The house was well run and the food was particularly good, far 
better than we had any right to expect when paying such small fees. 
In term-time we sat down 100 strong, the masters at a high table, 
a bevy of ministering maids hovering about. The Governor carving 
for all hands at a marble table; he tings a little bell, all stand up, 
grace is said, and then, in a loud voice, “roast beef, boiled beef, 
curry, roast heart, hot-pot, liver and bacon”, a special list for each 
day of the week. Now and then in a fit of absent-mindedness, the 
bell tinged and the Governor, instead of saying grace began to intone, 
“roast beef . . .” to an accompaniment of suppressed titters. And 
now and again a welcome diversion (no talking at meals) was 
supplied when Roly the fat retriever, who would sneak in and 
collect unwanted morsels of fat and gristle, was perceived by the 
old man and hurriedly retreated followed by a thrown carving knife 
and roar of baffled rage. 

One more detail of the dining-room will close this random recol- 
lection. I solemnly declare that during my eight years of this sort 
of feeding-time one little ceremony was never once omitted. The 
moment grace was said and boys sat down the one nearest the cruet 
would seize the pepperpot and loosen the top in the perennial hope 
that some boy would ruin his soup with it, and I equally solemnly 
assert that never once was any boy caught by this trick, but hope 
springs eternal in the boyish breast. 


Besides the Governor and his son Johnny, there were usually four 
or five resident masters, nearly always Cambridge “poll” men with 
very small pockets of learning and chosen for their cricket or foot- 
ball prowess. One German was imported to teach music. Drill, 
drawing and dancing were taught by men from London coming 
one day a week. There was really only one competent teacher in 
the place, John Prosser, and he had no qualification whatever. He 
taught chiefly French. When we came to the school, “Pro”, as we 
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called him, was a grizzled, bearded man of forty or thereabouts, 
short, broad, vigorous but very short-sighted, and he took his place 
in the cricket and football teams as a matter of course. He kept the 
wicket, and at football was one of the two full-backs and would 
hurl himself like a tiger upon some huge youth and bear him to 
the earth by sheer impetus. He was a born disciplinarian and we all 
stood in awe of him. From him I did learn something; we read 
such books as Picciola, La Jeune Sibérienne, and I learned to read 
French, as it were, without knowing it and I can’t remember the 
time I could not read a French book easily. 

When the school was moved to Barnet about 1897, he went with 
it and continued to be on the staff as long as it existed. Long years 
later, when my brother Frank was looking for a school for his boy, 
he visited one small establishment at Eastbourne and here he found 
old John Prosser still teaching when he must have been over eighty. 
I never knew how much he was paid at Totteridge, but from my 
own experience of that market I know that it could not have been 
more than about £60 a year resident; and as he grew older his pay 
must have diminished steadily. 

After I left school I became properly acquainted with him as a 
man and conceived a great affection for this faithful, kindly, loyal 
old toiler. I hate to think how he must have died, a lonely, outworn, 
unwanted derelict. As far as we knew he never married, as indeed 
how could he? In later years, when I had to educate myself for 
London University exams I was grateful to old Prosser, for French 
never gave me any trouble. 

The only other teacher whom I respected was a Welshman, a 
London B.A., a very lame man, who taught Latin excellently but, 
alas, he stayed only a term or two. Then there were the miserable 
Germans, trying to teach music. No matter what their names were 
they were all called simply “Sausage”, and very few ever stuck it 
for more than one term. Surrounded, as our first one complained, 
by four Valls, and a host of lesser tormentors, they led a dog’s life 
for we had no respect for them and teased them unmercifully. They 
would begin by shouting and glaring, sergeant-major style, but that 
only set us off in paroxysms of laughter and they did not know 
what to do next so did nothing. Cheeky boys would try to teach 
them naughty slang words; others would repeat to them ribald verses 
in such a colloquial idiom that the Teuton could not understand 
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them. They would also pick up very unconventional expressions in 
the masters’ room and rejoice our hearts by using them. I recall, for 
example, one German, when a scolded boy pretended to cry, shout- 
ing, “Poot avay dot snotrag!” which brought down the house. 

Just after I left however, a German of a very different stamp 
came on to the job. He was a middle-aged, lame man who had been 
a bank clerk. I found to my amazement, knowing him only as a 
friend, not as a pupil, that he knew more than all the rest of the 
staff put together though he had never been to any university, and 
had an ordinary German school education. He helped me a lot in 
my lonely studies as no former master that I knew could have done. 
I travelled to Hamburg with him later on for a holiday. This 
experience opened my eyes a bit, showing me what English “educa- 
tion” really was. 

Under the conditions here described it is obvious that the standard 
of scholarship in my school was far from high. Its peak was repre- 
sented by the Cambridge Local examinations which were conducted 
annually by the university in all schools which desired it. The 
standard was low in both the junior and senior grades, and the 
proof of that is that I passed this exam in both grades in due course. 
Such things as scholarships at the public schools were altogether 
beyond our horizon. I know now that if I had been properly taught 
I could have won such a scholarship. 

The only pupil of this school who won any academic honours 
was E. W. Brown, a mathematical genius, known as Mary Brown 
because he was no good at games; he had to be put into the sixth 
among the big nitwits and, as we all knew, was brutally bullied. He 
was a long way senior to me but I knew him well in later years. 
He became professor of mathematics at, I think, the University of 
Philadelphia, and his special line was “lunar theory” whatever that 
means. A man who left the school just before my time -won distinc- 
tion as a doctor, and was knighted, Sir Harold Stiles. I don’t know 
of any other alumnus of Totteridge who won any distinction at all 
in any field. 

I have to this day one of my old school books, my Greek diction- 
ary, issued to me in 1883. It is shabby but still serviceable and 
contains here and there the corpses of flies. When I was supposed 
to be “learning Greek” I was passing the time by catching flies on 
the wing and throwing them into the open book with one hand and 
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slamming the book shut with the other, a feat which required some 
expertise. 


During the school holidays the Park became our real home; we 
had the run of the whole place, grounds and all, and the only 
important restriction on our liberty was that we had to be in to 
meals, these meals being taken “with the family”. We ran wild and 
in the spring and summer pursued our collecting activities: birds’ 
eggs, moths, butterflies and so on. The summers were very pleasant 
as there were often large house-parties, cricket matches, swimming, 
fishing for carp in the various ponds if we liked it which I did not. 
Every summer we were taken to a seaside place for a fortnight, 
Brighton, Scarborough, or Eastbourne. These visits were not much 
enjoyed by us as we never had any money and without that nothing 
much could be done, so we loafed and rambled about aimlessly or 
invaded suburban gardens in search of caterpillars. Some of the 
bolder spirits used to “pick up” little girls but after one or two trial 
trips I found this pastime too boring for words. In the winter we 
had skating with any luck and the ponds came in useful, especially 
the “Long Pond Outside”; this was a large body of water and very 
popular. Failing that we had a dismal form of football called “kick 
and kick”, played usually with a deflated ball and by two players 
only. We inhabited an awful room called the Chemistry Room where 
a big coke fire was kept burning but it was a terrible cheerless place 
with a powerful smell of chemicals. The elders, from about the age 
of twelve or thirteen, got the use of the old guns and wandered 
about the grounds shooting every winged thing in sight. At the 
beginning of the holidays one licence was bought by the old man 
and that was kept by him to be produced if anybody’s right to bear 
arms were challenged, which it never was in my time as we did not 
take any gun outside the place. 

The Misses Bell worked hard in an endeavour to civilise us and 
provide a proper home. They togged us up in the evenings and 
taught us, or tried to teach us dancing, and we had round games 
and charades, very elaborately staged. We were all taken once a 
year, before Christmas, to the Drury Lane Theatre for the panto- 
mime or some melodrama like The Silver King, a great event. There 
was a Christmas tree, presents, cards, crackers, all as it would have 
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been in an ordinary home. A pack of beagles was in action when 
we first came to the school and an aniseed drag was taken by two 
masters over the neighbouring fields for a few miles, but this was 
all given up later and the dogs’ quarters converted for the use of 
pets, rabbits, Belgian hares, white mice and rats, guinea-pigs and 
that sort of thing. My own preference was for the native fauna and 
I kept such things as bats, owls, snakes, moles and young birds; we 
were all fairly expert in the rearing of young crows, rooks, starlings, 
thrushes and blackbirds. I achieved much notoriety by my habit of 
carrying snakes about in my pockets and the Governor, who ran a 
school magazine and wrote doggerel verses in it, made me the 
subject of one of his poems as a harbourer of snakes. These were 
the harmless grass snakes of Old England whose only weapon is a 
jet of evil-smelling juice on their first handling after which they 
become quite decent company. We knew every tree in the Park and 
its nesting possibilities, and there was keen competition for rarities 
and some very dangerous climbing. Needless to say, I was one of 
the most adventurous climbers not so much for the birds eggs but 
for the kudos and notoriety for which my spirit always craved. 
Thus this place became as warmly endeared to me as any home 
could have been and when the time came for me to leave it I suffered 
agonies of homesickness beyond belief. 


How did I, from my tenth to my seventeenth year, fit into this 
background? When I look upon those years I cannot but regret 
that I was so unruly, such a shirker, and such a law-breaker, but 
I cannot give myself all the blame for in any school which was 
decently staffed and organised no such career would have been pos- 
sible. I realise now that a great part of my misbehaviour arose from 
an inordinate love of notoriety, what is now grandiloquently termed 
“exhibitionism” but in my day was just “showing off”. I loved to be 
known as the only boy who had ever climbed on to the great brick 
wall which protected our playground; who had roamed all over the 
leads and written his name on the hands of the big clock; who had 
slid out of a bedroom window on a summer night, down a slippery 
roof, and raided the kitchen garden and returned with a spongebag 
full of gooseberries; who had successfully “bunked” drill for a whole 
term without being discovered; who dared to do tightrope acts on 
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horizontal branches of high trees; who, in response to a “dare”, 
would sneak up behind a German master and lift his coat-tails to 
expose to public view the rent in the seat of his trousers, and so on. 
To these and similar activities I brought to bear a wealth of ingenuity, 
resource, courage (of a sort), and low animal cunning, which, if it 
had been directed into the proper channels might have brought me 
solid distinction. I have learned all this too late. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that I excelled in what you may call 
the “light of nature” subjects; I was always easily top in spelling, 
composition, reading, dictation, elocution, mental arithmetic and 
recitation of verses learned by heart. In all this I merely took advan- 
tage of natural gifts; no work was called for. As I was passionately 
fond of reading I had a better stock of general knowledge than the 
average, too. I sang in the choir, as a soprano, an alto, and finally 
as a sort of tenor, and as a soprano led the school choir. I took part 
in the annual speech-day plays. I loved acting and with an abnorm- 
ally quick and retentive memory learned my parts in record time. 
I “played”: The Boy, in Henry the Fifth (my debut); Meg Merri- 
lies in a stage version of Guy Mannering; Rosalind in As You Like 
It; and lastly Antony in Julius Caesar. I learned the 450 lines of 
Rosalind’s part in one day, and in every case when rehearsals had 
been going for a few weeks knew the whole play by heart. All this 
led to a certain sort of distinction and helped me to become con- 
ceited. A composition of mine written at the age of eleven was 
printed in the school mag.—yet another step on the downward path. 

Of course most of this tomfoolery and waggery had to be given 
up as I rose in the school and by the time I had been there five or 
six years I had sobered down and assumed some share of respons- 
ibility. I gave all the nicknames, composed ribald verses about the 
unpopular masters, helped other boys to run away and would have 
run away myself but there was nowhere to run to. I was at first 
very pugnacious and fought the usual pitched battles, but I grew 
out of that very soon. Like all my brothers I had a hot temper, but 
that too I very early learned to control. 

There was a sort of school library which was given up about 1880 
and later on revived with myself as librarian. A new lot of books 
was required and the choice was left to me. Quite innocently I 
simply ordered all those which I remembered to have been in the 
old collection. They included some novels of Bulwer Lytton. The 
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Governor examined the books and fell into a great rage, slanged 
me publicly, and drove me out of the librarianship. I never forgave 
him this bit of gross injustice. I felt it very keenly and so I did 
some other things which seemed to me unfair. 

My relations with the Governor were very queer. He lost no 
opportunity of punishing me with great severity, regarded me as 
the naughty boy of the school, yet evidently had a sort of sneaking 
affection for me which showed itself in various ways. I think he 
appreciated the fact that, unruly as I was, I was never accused of 
any moral delinquency, thieving or cheating. My faults were those 
of an ebullient rebellious nature. 

My school life was interrupted in 1886 in a way which must have 
had a great effect upon my mental development. My father came 
to England for the operation for cataract and was obliged to live 
blind for about two months. He stayed at the Park for some time 
and as my brothers had all left by that time it fell to my lot to act 
as his nurse and amanuensis; then, when he returned to London 
lodgings, I was taken away from school to look after him. I slept 
in his room, helped him to dress and undress, sat by him at meals 
and fed him, read all his letters and wrote the replies to his dicta- 
tion. He and old Bell would discuss politics, religion, moral problems 
etc. and I sat by and listened. He, Mr Bell and Polly Bell once got 
into an argument on ethics as a result of which my father dictated 
to me a longish treatise on good and evil. He published this soon 
afterwards. He found me intelligent enough to take a real interest 
in the work and would even discuss certain points with me. I now 
got to know my father well and learned to admire his extraordinary 
mind, I began to learn something about the world outside Totte- 
ridge Park and got an inkling of politics which I may say I loathed. 
I had to read the newspaper to him. I got to know the details of 
the coffee and tea plantations from reading to him the managers’ 
monthly reports. 

When he had finished good and evil he set to work on a much 
bigger thing which he called The Natural History of Thought. He 
sent me round the second-hand bookshops to find a copy of Locke 
on the Human Understanding, a book which had been the authority 
200 years before my time. I got a copy and read the whole thing to 
him, and then, for some weeks, took down his dictated thoughts. I 
then went back to school and he did his writing himself by a most 
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ingenious method of his own but I had to come up on Sundays and 
decipher his manuscript. This book was published when finished but 
had little success. I have copies of both these publications. This book 
familiarised me at an earliy age with philosophical modes of thought 
and later on, when I studied for my London University exams, I got 
the benefit, for philosophy gave me no trouble at all. But, oh dear, 
what a grim task that was; I learned to sympathise with Milton’s 
naughty daughters who rebelled against the job of writing Paradise 
Lost to his dictation. I would sit- with the pen hovering over the 
paper for what seemed to me long, long hours while the thinker 
wrestled with the problems of expression. My father felt the lack of 
exercise very sorely and we took walks about the city streets, chiefly 
in Bunhill Fields cemetery close by the spot where Milton lived and 
where Defoe lies buried. I also recall my embarrassment when I 
walked about the City guiding the blind man because I still wore 
my school straw hat while, in those days, every man in the City wore 
a “bell-topper”, and my father himself would be infuriated by being 
mistaken for Mr Gladstone, whom he abhorred. 

I returned to school only for a short time for, being now nearly 
seventeen, my father and the Governor decided that I must leave 
and make my way in the world as best I might. My father’s finances 
were at a very low ebb and he could not afford to give me a start 
in any profession as he had just been able to do for the two brothers 
above me. 
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in which I grew up and now for some details. First, the old 

house had many features which would be unfamiliar to the 
present generation. There was the vast stone-flagged kitchen haunted 
by countless rats and cockroaches, with a very long table for the 
servants’ meals, at which, by the way, they all had beer to drink. All 
the cooking of joints was done before the huge open fires and they 
solemnly turned round and round, the spits being operated by a 
smoke-jack, a humane substitute for the old “turnspit” dogs. The 
mechanism was worked by the hot air rising through a flue and it 
used to click away all night and lull to slumber those who slept in 
the adjoining room. 

After the servants had gone to bed we used to conduct great rat- 
hunts with the aid of a large, low, mysterious dog whom I loved 
with a passion; a casual observer once told me that he was “an 
otter ound”. Anyhow he was a very keen and successful ratter. 
There was one bath in the house, and what a bath! It was about 
eight feet long and four feet deep and you went down steps into it; 
or you would have done if you had used it which nobody ever did 
as the lead pipes had all perished long before our time. Rats used 
to eat through those pipes. There were two or three sham windows 
in the front of the house, plaster painted black with the framework 
picked out in white, a relic of the days of the old window-tax. You 
threw stones against them to bamboozle new boys in the hope that 
they would try it and hit a real window which of course they never 
did. 

The distances over which all the food had to be carried were 
great and no wonder the servant-girls complained. I remember one 
lazy slut who had been dismissed many times but just refused to 
go. When at last she was got rid of her bedroom was visited and it 
was found that she had carried there all the ashes of countless fires 
which she should have taken to a distant ash-heap. The sanitation 
was medieval. All waste water and product was carried through 
pipes into an unspeakable cesspool about 150 yards from the house 
and there was no other drainage of any sort. There were numerous 
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lifesize statues of the old classical pattern crowded along a corridor 
by the front-door which was at one side of the house; the central 
front-door was a dummy. There were also many statues scattered 
about the ornamental grounds: Ceres, Venus and so on. There was 
one magnificent room called the saloon, about fifty feet by twenty, 
occupying the whole front of the house and containing the family 
portraits of the Lee family, the owners. Here, when the number of 
“Indian boys” was great we had meals, and here the Bell girls held 
dancing classes for us in the winter, round games, charades and 
so on. 

To come back to the rats, I became an expert trapper (a small 
reward for victims) and discovered one natural or accidental trap 
of an original kind. Lumps of unwanted cheese used to be thrown 
into the organ in the schoolroom and the rats would go in after 
them. They entered through the aperture arranged for the pedal 
which was so constructed as to allow the player to fix the pedal by 
shifting a hanging bar; the pedal was heavily weighted inside. If 
the pedal was inadvertently left in the fixed position the rat had to 
push the bar aside to get in and that released the pedal and he was 
squashed flat. So I would “set” the pedal at bedtime and later sneak 
out and find a gruesome tail to greet my hand. I ought to have 
patented that trap. 


As it amuses me to remember some of my schoolfellows and 
other inhabitants of my world it may amuse others to read about 
them. But I fear that not one of them is a very interesting person. 
Often, too, it is only some absurd incident that I recall. The only 
thing I can remember, for instance, about one Nicholson is that he 
swallowed a live frog for sixpence, and about one Perry Major that 
he lost his tie and tried to replace it with a padlock which he passed 
through the collar and shirt; most ingenious, but it failed to win 
the approval of authority. 

Some parents were amazingly foolish in those days and one, a 
clergyman too, sent his boy to our school though he was a real idiot, 
a “mongol” who could not even be taught to read and write. And 
as boys in general are cruel little beasts he had a dreadful time. 
Another was not quite an idiot but just wanting; he was slow and 
clumsy physically and painfully affectionate. On one occasion he 
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climbed with great effort into the trunk of a hollow oak in the 
cricket field at dusk in summer. Arrived at the height of some 
eighteen inches from the ground he stuck and was unable to get 
down. He was not missed because he was often taken home for the 
week-end, then called “Saturday to Monday”. About eight next 
morning he was seen and rescued. The odd thing about this incident 
was that when night came he thought he ought to go to bed, and, 
since he could not do that, he must at least undress. So he took off 
his coat and managed to get his shirt out of his pants where it 
floated in the breeze and betrayed his whereabouts. There’s psychol- 
ogy for you. 

Another fellow who should never have been sent to any ordinary 
school was one “Scarlet” Williams, a read-headed oaf with the body 
of a bullock and the brain of a sparrow, who had to be put into the 
sixth form because of his great size but could never learn anything. 
He became a magnificent footballer, lived in London where he 
haunted the bars and borrowed five bob from any old schoolfellow 
whom he could catch, offering, as an acknowledgment, to introduce 
you to Frank Slavin the pugilist. The zoo was the proper place for 
this chap. 

This scene of an April evening has lingered in my memory; an 
older boy than I is determined to get the eggs of a tree-sparrow 
which has built in a hollow at the end of a slender branch perhaps 
twenty feet above the ground. A knot of his friends is waiting 
below and it is expected that if the branch breaks he will certainly 
be killed. I can see him astride the branch and solemnly bequeath- 
ing his possessions to his fellows. “Jones, you can have my catapult, 
Brown, you can have my knife, Robinson, you can have my jew’s 
harp,” and so on. There the scene fades out and I don’t remember 
the boy’s name or whether he got the eggs. 

As it happened, most of my closest friends died young. “Dickie” 
Davis, whose father, a Scotsman, had married a Hindu lady, looked 
very Indian but spoke excellent Edinburgh Scots. He was a very 
dear friend and we kept in close touch until I came to New Zea- 
land, but he died of consumption at the age of thirty. Laurence 
Gillingham, a bit younger than I but far more mature in mind 
because he belonged to a brainy family and knew the world, died 
of appendicitis in his early twenties. Bill White, a Yorkshire boy 
and an orphan, inherited some money, was my steadfast friend and 
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banker in my days of poverty, a generous, warm-hearted chap of 
whom everybody took advantage, became a doctor, had some strange 
adventures in darkest Africa, went to Canada and invested capital 
in the well-known hydro at Banff in the Rockies and died there 
after having parted with most of his money to hard-up lame dogs 
for whom he found jobs. He was a great footballer and when he 
was a student at Middlesex Hospital I would accompany the team 
to see him play. On one occasion when I did this they were a man 
short and I played for the Hospital; this was on the famous Royal 
Horse Artillery ground in the very heart of the City. 

By the way, there were several men from Christchurch at Middle- 
sex at that time, Hargreaves, Palmer, and Irving, all of whom I 
knew as students. The only schoolfellow of mine who came from 
New Zealand was Coates, whose father had a business in High 
Street, Christchurch. He was a very good friend of mine, mad 
about fishing and chemistry. He had a queer temper and when 
roused was quite dangerous. He was removed from Totteridge to 
Harrow, lucky dog! I never saw him in later life and when he was 
at school I did not know where he came from. 

I must find a corner for one personality who was not a pupil. 
This was John Sparks, the school carpenter; a huge powerful North 
Countryman, an excellent craftsman, very knowledgeable about 
birds. He would show off his strength by lifting a 56 lb weight above 
his head with his left hand. He was a poacher and a ribald talker 
and songster. His shop was out of bounds even in the holidays and 
I have always regretted that the Governor was not wise enough to 
make us learn carpentering from him in our holidays instead of 
loafing and getting into mischief. Sparks nearly came to grief when 
a flagstaff was erected in the cricket field. He directed the operation 
throughout. He was in the six-foot deep hole at the critical moment 
when the pole was nearing the perpendicular, giving direction; some 
hitch occurred, those holding the ropes on one side failed to do their 
part and the whole affair fell. There was a rush to the hole where 
John was in great peril, but instead of a crushed carpenter we found 
John heartily cursing and shocking the masters. We loved this big 
bearded giant, some of whose naughty rhymes and anecdotes I still 
remember, especially various tales of “Mr and Mrs Macflintcock 
what lived next door to The Wooden-legged Sow”. But they, alas, 
are unprintable, all, perhaps, but this: the Macflintcocks invested in 
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ducks but got no eggs so they called in an expert neighbour who, 
after an investigation pronounced as follows: “Mr and Mrs Mac- 
flintcock, them ducks is all drakes”. 


Sport in those days was not quite such a religion as now but 
both football and cricket were taken very seriously. There was com- 
pulsory cricket on two afternoons a week in the summer, called 
“bat-practice”; the school was divided for this purpose into five or 
six clubs, scores were kept, and the boy with the highest average 
for the term got a prize bat, the senior winner being greeted on 
Speech-day with, “See the conquering hero comes”. I used to “bunk” 
this task cricket whenever possible and never won the bat. In fact, 
I never learned to bat but loved bowling and practised it intermin- 
ably. I had only one virtue as a bowler. I could not make the ball 
break but could knock a single stump out of the ground five times 
out of six and in the tenth-rate cricket of my schoolmastering days 
this was sometimes very deadly. I did the hat trick several times. 
Dr Bencraft, the captain of the Hampshire team, used to visit the 
school and once when he was batting at the nets I delivered a ball 
to him which confused him so that he struck it on to his own ankle 
and broke something. He was incapacitated for weeks and I believe 
never quite got over that injury; I have been told that this incident 
is mentioned by “Ranji” in his book on cricket but have never seen 
Lt: 

I have one other cricketing reminiscence. We played a match 
against a school at Finchley in about 1885 and after the match I 
was told to go and see “the oldest cricketer in England”. This was 
Absalom, then eighty-five, who had been an All England rep. some 
sixty years before. He was playing in a corner of the field with 
some boys and taking their wickets with very slow wily underhand 
lobs. So I have seen a cricketer who was born in the eighteenth 
century. 

I was not much of an athlete either but did win a few events in 
my later years at school. High jump, long jump and throwing the 
cricket ball were my events. Though I never won a race I was 
a successful three-quarter back in Rugby football, a dodger and 
swerver and I wish I had a half-crown for every try I ever scored 
at school, in Ireland, and at Cambridge. The only other thing I was 
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any good at physically was gymnastics, at which I was just fair, 
but I must say that I had one odd accomplishment which was un- 
common, that is, jumping, not over but on to some wall-top or 
ledge, and a very useful trick too. 


Discipline, as I have said, was slack enough. The stick was ad- 
ministered manually not, as is usual in the public schools, funda- 
mentally. “Six on each” was about the maximum and it was of 
course a point of honour not to “blub” but to come out of the “little 
room” smiling, with what we expressively called a “cheesy grin”. 
There were no fags or prefects, no “tone”, but plenty of severe beat- 
ing for minor misdemeanours, losing books or caps, climbing trees, 
or not knowing the imperfect subjunctive of wtor at the age of ten. 
We had lots of “impots”, the stupid old penance of writing “lines” 
with 500 as a maximum. 

The Governor did once establish a sort of class of monitors, but 
very shortly afterwards the eldest of the privileged was caught 
smoking and publicly scolded; in the midst of the Governor’s peror- 
ation, the culprit, one Mark Kerr, rose to his feet and loudly shouted 
“T resign the monitorship”, thus forestalling the old man’s sentence. 
“Monitors” were no more heard of. 

We had the usual tricks of line-writing. Two nibs could be fast- 
ened together and two lines written at once, and I even invented a 
three-line swindle. “I must not charge down the schoolroom like a 
mad wild bull”, five hundred times, that sort of thing. One of the 
Germans was thought to have exceeded the reasonable bounds when 
he said to some cheeky brat, “you vill wrrrite out ze Piple tvice”. 

I was very proud of the success with which I carried off a trick 
on the authorities. Kilby minor, detected in some major delinquency 
by “Bummer”, a master we all detested, was given 500 lines and as 
the matter was reported to the Governor he got another 500 from 
that source, too. I told him to lie low. I went to “Bummer”, told 
him that Kilby had got 500 lines from the Governor and pleaded 
that he should be let off Bummer’s 500. Bummer agreed and all I 
had to do was to approach the old man with the same plea; he also 
remitted the penance and Kilby got off free. 

If you had asked any one of us whether he would prefer the stick 
or 500 lines, even 100 lines, the answer would most certainly have 
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been the stick. A lot of nonsense, sentimental and illogical, is talked 
about corporal punishment, and it is quite properly and truly ob- 
served that the tongue is mightier than the cane. The cane, unless 
very unjustly administered leaves no permanent scar on the character, 
but bitter sarcasm may do untold harm and you can’t forbid that. 
See what I have to say later on about Foyle College, Londonderry, 
where “moral suasion” was in vogue and no punishment, corporal 
or mental, was allowed at all. As a matter of brute fact a boy was 
sometimes offered his choice, the cane or the lines, and he always 
chose the cane. But I cannot agree with those who argue that the 
mere writing of lines ruins the handwriting, for my own has been 
much admired and goodness knows I had my share of the linear 
torment. Apart from the other arguments it is obvious that the lines 
penalty can be enforced only in boarding schools, not in day schools. 


Though Totteridge Park School cannot have had any long tradi- 
tion the slang and the customs were just about the same as those in 
the old-established schools. How this happens one can only guess. 
Perhaps it is due to the transference of boys from one school to an- 
other, or by the colloguing of boys from different schools in their 
holidays; anyhow, all schools seemed to have a common language 
in my time. Most of the slang persists with only minor changes, but 
there were current in my school certain words and phrases which I 
have not heard elsewhere nor seen recorded in such books as Part- 
ridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. Some of 
these have been included in later editions of Partridge, having been 
communicated to him. 

We had a word “twibby”, for instance, meaning neat and clever 
as applied to some contraption or “gadget”. One who had no money 
was said to be “buxed”. Anything nice to eat was called “a spec”, 
obviously for “speculation”. I have mentioned the “cheesy grin” 
already. Not one of these have I been able to hear of elsewhere. 
Then we had, like most other schools, those odd “six Sundays”. 
The last six Sundays of the term are labelled with special names 
associated with special observances. I have seen accounts of these 
from other schools. I can only temember four of these and I don’t 
know their exact order. They are “cockhat Sunday”, when you were 
supposed to go to chapel with the hat worn on one side; “coat 
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inside out Sunday”, when you appeared thus at the muster but 
were quickly taken to task by authority; “gob Sunday”, sufficiently 
described by its name in some other schools, “spit-in-the-pew-Sun- 
day”; and the last Sunday of term, was with us, “churchwood Sun- 
day”, when you were supposed to cut a splinter of wood out of the 
pew as a souvenir. I wish I could remember the other two. The 
term “moguing” for “pulling one’s leg” or deceiving, was very 
common amongst us, though not given by Partridge as school slang 
it is recognised as “tailors and low” and dated from about 1870. It 
is used apparently also, or was, as a noun, “mogue” meaning non- 
sense, but I don’t think we had this usage. We knew, of course, the 
common popular phrases of the day such as, when one was seen 
wearing a white top hat, “Who stole the donkey? The man in the 
white hat”... . I remember an amusing incident when a tall man 
was seen from the playground approaching the school and one 
Troughton calling loudly “Who stole the donkey?” until he suddenly 
fell silent having perceived that the visitor was his own father. 

There were three favourite terms of abuse, “cad”, “navvy” and 
“blackguard”. “Cad” is of course still current, so is “blackguard”, 
but we used it only in a very special sense. “Navvy”, though still a 
good standard word, has, I think, quite gone as an opprobrious 
term. It is an outcrop of the old schoolboy snobbishness; any con- 
nection with retail trade or with manual labour was frowned upon. 

There was a kind of sporting raffle used in that school which I 
never came across anywhere else. If you were going to sell, say, a 
knife, worth perhaps sixpence, you would offer it to another at 
“one penny to one shilling”. If the buyer accepted, the numbers 
from one to twelve were written on bits of paper and folded up, 
the buyer picked one at random and had to pay the indicated price 
so that he might get it for a penny or have to pay a shilling for it. 
A very innocent form of gambling surely. 

I wore my first top hat in 1886. It was a little too large and I 
was embarrassed when the village boys called after me, “Come 
aht o’ that ’at I can see yer feet”. 


Few people can resist the temptation to talk about their ailments. 
Considering the risks I took in search of glory it is a wonder that 
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I never hurt myself much. Apart from the usual cuts, bruises and 
abrasions which are incidental to boyhood I suffered only one serious 
physical disaster. I had been for a run in my football rigout, being 
then about twelve, and carried a large can of hot water across the 
yard and began to climb into the locked bathroom through a window. 
I slipped on the frosty roof and fell bringing the whole can of water 
over my back. Another boy “skinned off” my jersey and brought 
all the skin off my back with it. I was taken to the kitchen where 
the cook applied first aid in the form of olive oil and flour. I was in 
bed for over six weeks with this injury. The doctor said that if the 
water had been a few degrees hotter I would have lost my life. 
After I had recovered and resumed normal life I got a blow on the 
left shoulder in a pillowfight which broke open the old sore and 
this took a long time to heal up and left a scar like an epaulette 
which I shall carry to my grave. The boot-boy once stuck a just- 
extinguished candle against my cheek and that made a nasty sore 
and left a scar which the bathing accident luckily obliterated. 

There was a long ancient gun, a muzzle-loader, which I some- 
times used, and this brought me near to a bad accident. It had a 
huge nipple and you had to use a special cap for it, like a top hat. 
I loaded this gun once and found that I had no cap. I tried to fire 
it by putting a match-head on the nipple but this just vanished into 
the tube. I then idiotically fished for the match-head with another 
match; this set the thing off and a good part of the charge came 
back into my face and left a lot of those blue spots which gun- 
powder makes on the skin. These persisted for some years but 
ultimately wore off. I came out of this far better than I deserved. 
I had one queer experience on the football field. I got a knock on 
the head in the scrum after which I remembered nothing till after 
the match. The others said that I played just as usual, neither 
better nor worse, but I did it as an automaton; a bit of a psychological 
puzzle, isn’t it? 
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of his City friends—I might have been doomed to be a tea- 

taster—but he and the Governor decided for me that I 
should sit for the London matric in December and try, in the mean- 
time, to get employment in some school. I dreaded and hated this 
prospect but was wax in the hands of these Olympians and made no 
objection. I freely admit that I funked the world, of which I knew 
so little, and dreaded the separation from that sheltered and pleasant 
life. 

In the dark December days I haunted the offices of the scholastic 
agents and was interviewed by headmasters, looking unbelievably 
young, terribly shy and awkward, and too obviously inexperienced. 
However, the Governor having perjured himself by saying that he 
was confident that I would pass the matric. I got a job, at £25 a 
year, in a tiny school at Okehampton, a small town on the edge of 
Dartmoor. I duly sat for matric. and failed in two or three subjects 
so spent only one term at this school and got the sack, my only 
experience of that calamity, I may say that the London matric. was 
a very formidable test; you had to take six subjects and pass in 
them all, failure in one was failure complete and you had to wait 
six months for another chance. Of the six subjects Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and chemistry were compulsory. Needless to say the 
so-called matric. or entrance exams of the local university seemed 
to me, in comparison, child’s play. 

The little school was kept by a man called Besley, a sporting sort 
of chap who had passed the London intermediate but got no further. 
There were only about twenty boys in it, mostly the sons of the 
local tradesmen, and a few others as boarders, all Devonshire boys. 
I loved the place itself and fell in love with the romantic savagery 
of Dartmoor which I several times visited in later days. I think 
Besley liked me and anyhow he gave me quite a good testimonial 
and I soon got another job. This was at Stoke Newington, a suburb 
of London, and my “screw” was £18 a year, with, of course, my 
keep for thirty weeks of the year. It was a day school, kept by a 
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bearded but young man called Richards, a good scholar and ambiti- 
ous. There were about fifty boys and I had the week-ends free and 
always went to Totteridge where I was always welcome. I used to 
walk there, ten miles, and play in the football team in the after- 
noon. No “salary” till the end of the first term, when I got my six 
pounds, so I was very impecunious and if I could not walk to 
Totteridge I used to pawn my watch and borrow enough from one 
of my old friends to get it out again on Monday morning. There 
were two other masters, both quite unqualified, and Mrs Richards 
ran a small girls’ school in the adjoining villa. We assistants slept in 
the attics over the school, very bare and unhomely. 
‘I had to teach everything: gymnastics, botany, and even hand- 
writing. I captained the little cricket team which played on Clapton 
Common and once, I remember, nearly killed Bramwell Booth, on 
his way to the Salvation Army “barracks” close by, with a hard-hit 
ball. I now set to work in earnest and managed to pass my matric. 
at the third attempt, after which I never looked back. I was in this 
place for five terms and rose to the giddy height of £30 a year. I 
suppose I learned to teach somehow and anyhow I never had any 
difficulty with discipline either here or in any other school. I was 
really lucky to get employment at all and I never sank to the level 
of “mutual terms” which many young men had to do; this meant 
that you had to teach for your keep, no salary at all. I was here in 
1887, the jubilee year, and on jubilee night was taken by Richards 
to town to see the illuminations, having spent the day with some 
old schoolfellows in Epping Forest. The other “brusher” and I were 
embarrassed when Richards proposed the trip for neither of us pos- 
sessed at that moment one penny. So we had to let him pay our 
trifling fares. 

In 1891 I left Richards “to better myself” and got my third job in 
a small preparatory school at Watford, fourteen miles from London. 
My pay was £30 a year with an extra two guineas a term for taking 
the drill. This school was an eye-opener for me as I had had no idea 
how much could be done with boys from eight to fourteen under a 
system of intensive cramming. The school was a large villa of three 
storeys well out of the town and had enough ground behind it to 
allow for cricket practice and drill. There were usually about twelve 
boys in residence and a very few dayboys. The “boss” was an Anglican 
parson, the Rey. R. Capron, a sound all-round scholar with a London 
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degree. Physically he was a terrifying spectacle and must have seemed 
a perfect ogre to the small boys. He was a huge man, over six feet, 
with a convex waistcoat (he never took any exercise), a beetroot 
complexion, coffee-coloured eyes, a rather horribly deficient nostril, 
and an iron-grey beard at least eighteen inches long; when working 
in his garden he would tie the ends behind the back. His aspect 
alone would have ensured complete subservience and he was, in 
addition, a tyrant and a bully. 

Nearly all the boys were being coached for scholarships in the 
public schools, for which the competition was very keen. During 
my time there such scholarships were gained by his pupils at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby and Westminster. These successes were the result 
of extremely harsh and even cruel training. These boys had had 
their Greek and Latin grammar hammered into them by their tenth 
year, and by the time they sat their exams had “done” several books 
of Euclid, got as far as quadratic equations in algebra, and had 
learned to compose Latin verse, which was regarded as a recreation 
and had to be done out of school hours. They had, in addition, to 
reach a pretty fair standard in such trifles as French, history, English 
and geography. The discipline was terrific and the cane hung in a 
conspicuous position. The meek wife was just as much under the 
harrow as any of us. 

I lived entirely with the boys, had a tiny desk and book-case of 
my own, slept in a minute dressing-room, and, believe it or not, was 
sharply reprimanded when I innocently went up the front stairs 
when I first arrived; no, no, my boy, the back stairs for the servants, 
the pupils and you. I was on duty all day and every day, having 
free only the interval between midday dinner and afternoon school— 
perhaps, with luck, an hour, but usually much less; and I had 
Sunday evening off but was expected to go to church. I otherwise 
never left the place, and knew nobody in the town except one old 
schoolfellow who happened to be in the bank there. I had to buy 
very many books out of my tiny salary, to dress very formally—top 
hat, tailcoat, boiled shirt. I did think that I was a hero when, two 
or three years later, I actually bought and paid for my Icelandic 
dictionary, three pounds seven shillings, especially as this subject 
was not in the university curriculum but learned by me for the 
sheer love of it. 

Dull and tedious as this life had to be, with no sort of pleasure or 
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amusement, and no society except that of the Head, wife, and the 
boys, it was an ideal life for a budding scholar as I soon realised, 
and I stuck it for four years, from 1889 to 1893, by which time 
I had passed my London University exams and taken my M.A. 
degree, all with fairly high honours. Like the boys I rose at five in 
summer, six in winter, and had thus two or three hours for my 
own studies while the boys did “prep”. I also had about an hour or 
a bit more during their evening prep. After that I had to join the 
Head and wife for supper and could do no work. I was strictly 
forbidden to read in bed. I worked entirely without any help. The 
Head did offer to help with my algebra and conic sections which I 
found very hard, but soon discovered that he simply could not get 
me to understand his instruction. Nevertheless I managed to scrape 
through these thorny places and when I had passed my intermed- 
iate was able to drop them and concentrate on English, French and 
philosophy. Needless to say I learned every possible short cut, used 
cribs, and invented ways of teaching myself to write Latin prose 
and French. There was an organisation called University Correspon- 
dence College which coached such candidates as myself by corres- 
pondence, but, though I used their text-books, I never took any of 
their tuition, in fact I could not possibly have afforded to do it. 
Later on I joined their staff and so got out of school work for good. 
During these four years as I passed my exams and improved my 
market value, I was raised by degrees to the culminating total of 
£40 a year. I was by that time worth a good deal more but stuck to 
the job because I knew well that I could never again get such ideal 
conditions for intense study. 

Now, in addition to all the other drawbacks and uncomfortable- 
nesses of this life my unlucky star took a hand. It happened thus. 
I still spent most of my holidays at Totteridge and the old Governor 
had become almost a friend. He fell ill and an old schoolfellow, 
‘who still lived there as a medical student, kept me in touch with 
events. This youth had sat for an exam and failed and wrote to me 
announcing this disaster with a wealth of very picturesque language. 
Later in the letter he told me of Mr Bell’s death and I kept it for 
sentimental reasons for this old man had been, as it were, the central 
star of my universe for many years. When I left Watford for my 
holiday at the end of my first term I left this letter inadvertently in 
a drawer in my bedroom. The maid, tidying up, found it, read it, 
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and handed it to the Reverend who also read it. He then wrote to 
me and sacked me and further said that he would see to it that I 
should not be able to get other employment as he would give me 
no testimonial. I wrote and pleaded for an interview, was told to 
come and see him, ate a very large helping of humble pie and was 
re-instated but “under a cloud”. On my return I was treated like a 
sort of partly pardoned criminal. I set my teeth and determined 
that I would live this down and I did. The Head became eventually 
quite friendly and was evidently impressed by my continued success 
in my exams. I might of course have gone to law and brought a 
case against him for wrongful dismissal but not only could I not 
have afforded such a course, but I was wise enough to see that my 
position with him, if I won my case, would be perfectly intolerable. 
So I stuck it, and, as one of my parson uncles would have expressed 
it, “went through the small sieve”. My decision was, I still think, 
very wise as the event proved. 

Early in 1893, when I still had my M.A. degree to sit for, my old 
aunt Ellen died and left me half her tiny capital, about £300; I gave 
Mr Capron notice and went to Lausanne for about two months to 
work at my French. A sister of my mother’s aunt had married a 
Swiss clergyman, Pastor Gaudin; he had died in 1870 of smallpox 
caught from French refugees of the army retreating before the 
Germans. His widow, my aunt, set up a pension in Lausanne and 
I lived with that family. My cousin, a year or two older than I, 
very kindly helped me with my French. My aunt ran a sort of 
finishing school for young girls, about six of them in residence. 
They were German, Polish and English. I took my meals with 
them and had to observe the rule that only French must be spoken 
at the table, very good practice for me. I thus spent a very pleasant 
three months, became an ardent alpinist climbing the Dent du 
Midi, making the Tour du Mont Blanc, and other nice adventures. 
Then I returned to England, sat my M.A. and passed with pretty 
high honours in English and French. 

I tested the market and found that I was now worth £90 a year, 
resident, and took on what was to be my last job in any school, at 
Foyle College, Londonderry, in Northern Ireland. This was a sort 
of public school housed in an old and hideous building overlooking 
the Foyle and not without some historic associations. The Head was 
a rather famous writer on educational subjects, Dr Hime, of Trinity 
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College, Dublin. He at once gave me copies of his books, which I 
found to be full of pretentious twaddle. 

The school year here was still divided into two “halves” and I 
was in this place for one half only, till Christmas 1893. The football 
was good and I here resumed my playing of Rugby after about six 
years’ abstention. I was considered a “good man” and represented 
the City of Derry in a match against the North of Ireland, my only 
appearance in first-class football though I later played for my college 
at Cambridge. I disliked the school intensely for various reasons. Dr 
Hime took care to inform me that all punishment, not merely 
corporal, had been abolished “with great publicity and éclat” and 
that, consequently, I must rely entirely upon myself to keep discip- 
line as he would be no use, could do nothing, if any crime were 
reported to him. The result was that, when any serious misdemean- 
our was discovered, a canon of the cathedral, who had four sons 
at the college, was called in to deliver a homily which the boys 
thoroughly enjoyed for it meant the cessation of all class work for 
a period. 

There were about thirty boarders, one or two from the Irish peer- 
age, and a number of dayboys from the city. Discipline was a joke. 
A notoriously vicious and unruly boy of my own size having played 
up in my first experience of his class I promptly knocked him down 
with a bleeding nose. After that I had no trouble, partly because of 
my prowess on the football field. Dr Hime had been listening out- 
side the room, knowing what was to be expected of this boy, and 
said to me, “I’m glad to see you’ve taken a strong loine”. 

Probably the worst feature of the school, something quite new to 
me in school, was drunkenness among some of the elder pupils. 
When we took the team to a match at a distance two of us masters 
had to mount guard at the doors of the refreshment rooms. The 
method was to swallow as many liqueurs as possible as rapidly as 
possible as being the quickest way to get tight. I soon saw that this 
was no place for me as it would have been hopeless for me, an 
Englishman, to rise to any height in Irish schools. Political and 
religious feeling ran high: Gladstone was bringing in his famous 
Home Rule Bill and there were riots and free fights which every- 
body, I think, thoroughly enjoyed. It was not safe for a Protestant 
to go into certain streets at all. The boys were rough, many of them 
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vicious, spoke an extraordinary dialect, and were incurably syco- 
phantic. The headmaster’s appearance was always greeted with rounds 
of applause on the principle of keeping authority in a good humour 
and he was vain enough to think he was very popular and successful. 
I left this place at the end of 1893, and never “taught school” again. 


When I look back over those years of struggle and poverty I am 
sometimes amazed to think how little I was inclined to complain of 
my lot. Though a younger brother and two of my nephews, men 
of about my own age, had an excellent public school education and 
then four years at Oxford, men whom I often met and knew well, 
I never thought of envying them their advantages and felt no sense 
of grievance. I suppose that I was too intent on my immediate 
objectives to think much about anything else. I wanted to know all 
sorts of things and went through the drudgery of exams and degree- 
winning because this seemed to be the necessary preliminary. In 
short, I was a born student, like Browning’s Grammarian, and one 
proof of that is that I taught myself Icelandic, Danish, Gothic and 
similar useless languages while working at high speed for my 
exams with which these subjects had nothing at all to do. They did 
not “pay” me as an examinee. While living at Watford I of course 
had my long holidays and some recreation: theatres, music-halls, 
now and then a cheap walking tour, a visit to Germany, and so 
forth. During term-times I never felt the want of amusement, or 
“society”, whether male or female, or “a change”; in fact I was a 
happy man. The whole world of business and politics was a strange 
country to me in which I had no interest at all and I was abysmally 
ignorant of money matters. 

Though my start was bad others had worse; one man I knew had 
taken a job as assistant in a school and found that he was expected 
to clean the boys’ boots. He “did a bunk” and preceded me as 
assistant in Mr Capron’s school at Watford. Then I was very fortunate 
in having excellent health and also in being able to stay with 
various relations in my holidays: married sisters, an uncle who was 
a parson in Wiltshire, and my dear old great-aunt Ellen Fletcher 
in her different cheap boarding houses in the company of poor old 
“decayed ladies”, some of them nearly one hundred years old and 
all terribly poor. She herself remembered the news of Waterloo 
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coming when she was at school, and another told me that she used 
to see Tom Moore driving about in a pony chaise in 1852. Another 
had known Anthony Trollope well. I was always welcome at Tot- 
teridge where one or other of my elder brothers was usually staying 
on leave from the East. But that old home of mine was broken up 
in or about 1892. 

In another way too I was fortunate. Why shouldn’t I say it? A 
man whom I met in an agent’s office, twice my age, advised me, if 
I wanted the Stoke Newington job, to go and see the headmaster, 
and as he lived in that direction he came with me. He said, “When- 
ever you really want a job ask for a personal interview and you will 
always get it”. On the only two occasions when I tried this trick it 
certainly worked. This was because I had, as one of my testimonials 
expressed it, “a prepossessing appearance”. Another described me 
as having “a quiet manner suggestive of great strength in reserve”. 

I was passionately desirous of travelling and here too I had good 
luck for before I was twenty-four I had visited Hamburg, Leipsic, 
Paris and Switzerland, jumping at any chance of getting abroad. 
An elder sister had come to New Zealand in the eighties and, being 
left a widow without means, supported herself and her two children 
by teaching music in Nelson. In 1890 she went away to Leipsic to 
continue her own musical studies, taking charge of two Nelson 
girls. I went to Leipsic in 1891 and stayed a month with her in a 
pension. She was very short of money and the pension was cheap 
and the food inadequate and she died in the following winter, killed 
by the dreadful cold and the starvation diet I think. 

I may mention one other advantage I had. Books and clothes 
were, as judged by the standards of the present day, ridiculously 
cheap. I actually, while earning only £30 a year, bought a dress suit, 
urged on by my brothers. I got it in the City, from Dombey and 
Sons in Cheapside, and part of it I still possess after sixty years. I 
think the price was about £5. As against these bits of good fortune 
I did suffer one very great deprivation, that of congenial intercourse 
with fellow-students, for during the whole of my period of work 
for London University degrees I did not know one single man who 
was doing the same thing. I went to Burlington House for the 
exams and found myself alone in a crowd of complete strangers 
none of whom I ever got to know. I was to get this invaluable sort 
of intercourse, but too late, in Cambridge. I may add that I never 
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had access to any library but had to buy every book I had to study. 

One final reflection: it might be thought that as I got my degrees 
entirely by what was called “private study”, London University being 
a purely examining, not a teaching body, that I should approve of 
the system which I found established in the University of New 
Zealand. This allowed, even encouraged, the winning of degrees 
without attendance at any college, under certain conditions, of 
course. On the contrary, I always thought this very bad and fought 
in vain to get it abolished. I knew by my own bitter experience 
what “private study” really meant, a course of self-administered 
unabashed cram, choice of the “soft options”, the use of translations 
or cribs, and the absence of any guiding hand and of the natural 
intercourse with other minds on similar adventures bent. 

When London University was founded by Lord Brougham in 
the early nineteenth century it filled a real want, for there were no 
provincial universities and university degrees could only be gained 
by those who were fortunate enough to be able to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge. That want has now been filled and in New Zealand 
the system of bursaries and scholarships, provided on so generous a 
scale, has removed any obstacle which might have prevented, in the 
past, a student from getting university training. In fact, as I see the 
matter, the difficulty here is not to get a university training but to 
avoid it. In my long experience of the university I found that a 
large proportion of the students were not fitted to make a proper 
use of the opportunities so liberally offered to them, even forced 
upon them, and that much of the public money spent upon them 
was wasted. Thus, once more, I trail my coat. Give me, cries the 
old prophet from his wilderness, the job of devising a just and 
proper entrance examination for the university, which might be 
something like the London matric. of my day, and I'll settle the 
problem of overcrowding in the university in the twinkling of an 
eye. 


“The usher, the usher, the b..... bumbrusher” one of my rude 
colleagues used to chant; a misnomer, because we were not allowed 
to “brush” any part of any pupil. I have mentioned one assistant 
master who was expected to clean the boys’ boots; I never sank 
quite so low as that but was sometimes called upon to perform 
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strange duties. More than once I had to kill an unwanted or sick 
cat. At one school I was gymnastic master and writing master; the 
head discovered that I wrote a good hand. I was given a sort of 
text-book which explained, with diagrams, the one and only correct 
way to hold the pen or pencil and may say that for fifty years I 
have observed the action of those who write receipts in offices in 
New Zealand and have never yet seen the implement properly held. 
At the Watford School, as there was no telephone (very few in 
those days anywhere), I had to serve as a messenger in emergencies. 
The cook once “played up” and was rude to the headmaster who 
had gone to the kitchen to rebuke her (none of his business). He 
told her he was sorry for the man who should marry her and she 
retorted shrilly, “Thank God I haven’t got to marry you.” He ordered 
her to leave at once and when she refused, it was about 9 p.m., I 
was sent off to fetch the policeman. This officer told the irate boss 
that he couldn’t do that so late in the day and she must be allowed 
to stay the night. Another time one of the servants cut her arm 
very badly, late at night, and I had to take her under my arm to a 
doctor a mile away. I wonder what we talked about on that trip. 
At the same school I had to take on the care of an epileptic boy 
and learned a good deal about that mysterious disease which, later 
on, was thought to be threatening me myself. The boy was about 
sixteen, fairly intelligent, not by any means an idiot. The fits took 
him at irregular intervals, infrequent when he was living through 
the normal routine but coming on at short intervals when he was 
excited—as when he knew that his parents were coming to see him. 
He did not fall down or become unconscious as a rule but his body 
stiffened, his eyes became fixed and vacant, and he was just like a 
sleep-walker moving about without knowing why. In this state, 
which might last five minutes, he became a kleptomaniac; he would 
wander over to another boy’s desk and take a pen or a book, then 
go to his own and stow away the article. We all got accustomed to 
these queer fits and took very little notice of him while they were 
on. His parents once walked him along the Parade at Brighton and 
did not notice anything wrong when he went up to a stranger and 
took hold of his watchchain. The man called the police and it was 
hard for the poor parents to persuade him to let the matter rest. 
The boy told me that he knew when the fit was coming for he had 
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the usual epileptic’s warning, the “aura” on a limb and the bright 
light or loud sound. 


My old great-aunt Miss Fletcher, when I told her of my tremen- 
dous walks, said that I was sowing the seeds of rheumatism, but 
happily she was wrong; at any rate the seeds have taken a very long 
time to germinate. I had a passion for long walks and in the days 
before the motor these, even on the main roads, were very pleasant, 
hardly any traffic until the bicycle became popular; we had a real 
old bone-shaker at the school with wooden wheels, iron tyres, and 
no springs and it was just possible to achieve the speed of six miles 
an hour with incredible effort, so I preferred “Shanks’s pony”. My 
father once told me (he was a great walker too) that on the day 
when Queen Victoria was crowned, in 1837, he was employed in 
Manchester and was expected to make a speech at a function to be 
held about midday. He funked this, being only seventeen, so went 
off for the day, walked to Buxton and back, forty-eight miles, and 
in the evening walked up to the hall, two miles, thus completing 
his fifty miles in the day. I determined to emulate this feat and 
walked from Totteridge through Elstree, Watford, Kings Langley, 
to Tring and back, fifty-two miles; I was then about twenty. Another 
time, when the party from Totteridge was going to Eastbourne, I 
tried to walk there starting from London Bridge, by way of Brom- 
ley, Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells, right across Kent into 
Sussex, and finished up at, I think, Mayfield, about forty-six miles 
in all. 

Another longish walk which I remember with mixed feelings was 
from Minehead in Somerset to the Doone Valley over Exmoor. I 
had read Lorna Doone and felt a very strong desire to see for 
myself the romantic scenes there described. I stayed the night at 
Minehead, walked the eighteen miles to the Valley where I expected 
to be able to get a meal, and found, as I should have known, that 
the scene, though pretty enough, was nothing like the place so vividly 
depicted by Blackmore, for there are no obstacles of any kind to 
the entry. I got a bite at a farmhouse, some bread and jam and 
clotted cream of which I partook too freely—pardonably, as I had 
eighteen miles of hard walking behind me. I had not gone far on 
the return journey when I was taken with severe internal pains and 
fairly rolled on the ground in agony. However, I had only just 
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time to get the return train from Minehead to Bristol, so forced 
myself to continue. The rapid travelling seemed to pacify the rebel 
organs and by the time I reached Watchet, six miles from my 
terminus, I felt quite restored and did those last six miles in one 
hour having only five minutes to spare at the end, when I put down 
a quart of the local beer, a silly thing to do but did no harm. 

There is really not much to brag about in these pedestrian feats; 
my father and I were good walkers and no more. Do I not remem- 
ber that Coleridge, before he became fat and flabby, walked fifty 
miles a day for six days in succession, 300 miles in six days? Then 
there was John Wilson, better known by his pen-name of Christopher 
North, that valiant Scot who, when an undergraduate at Oxford, 
dined in London, got into a row with the police, set off at midnight 
in his dress clothes and walked back to Oxford, fifty-two miles, 
arriving at the college gates at eight am. And a Keswick market 
gardener, pursuing the sport called “fell-bagging” in the Lake 
Country, a few years ago, beat all the previous records by climbing 
all the mountains of the district in twenty-four hours, covering a 
distance of about 130 miles not to mention the climbing. 

Before such feats my own sink into insignificance. Actually I 
think one of my New Zealand journeys was more strenuous 
than any of those of my earlier years. This was when, in company 
with Messrs Gibbs, Pascoe, and Hugh Stewart, I climbed Mt Peel, 
from the hut on the Mt Arthur plateau, before breakfast, crossed 
the plateau, climbed Mt Arthur and got back to our base after 
eighteen hours hard going. And I was then well over fifty. 


I have mentioned that I was threatened with epilepsy. I had two 
fits of a very puzzling kind. The first was when I was at Foyle 
College, Londonderry. We used to have a most unhealthy meal at 
midday: hunks of bread with cheese, and boys would toast the 
bread for the masters on the stoves which heated the rooms. I had 
taken this meal and was teaching my class when I wandered away 
through the main schoolroom, looking, they said, very flushed and 
queer, quite unconscious of my actions, and fell down in a sort of 
faint. They gave me an emetic as I seemed to be in pain, and I 
came to after some minutes, very sick and wambly. I had to have 
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two days off in bed when, I remember, I read through Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico. 

The second fit took me some months later when I was lunching 
alone at the Holborn Restaurant. I had eaten a chop in a great 
hurry, heard a very loud sound as a waiter opened a bottle, got up 
to walk out and fell in a dead faint. Waiters took me to the lavatory 
and I came to after telling the waiters that I lived at Totteridge, 
which I had not done for some years. My brother the medical 
student, then just qualified, diagnosed my trouble as probably ep- 
ilepsy, took me to the great expert, Hughlings Jackson, and discussed 
my case with him. It then appeared that the fits were caused by 
eating too fast. It appeared that gases forming in the stomach, press 
upon the apex of the heart, cause a coma and produce symptoms 
exactly like those of epilepsy, goodness knows why. Anyhow, since 
that time I have never eaten fast and have never had a fit. 

I broadcast these facts whenever I can because I now live in a 
country where everybody bolts their meals. I hear a lot about vit- 
amins and balanced meals but very little about the way those meals 
are taken. You have been warned. I may have got some of those 
medical details wrong, but that is what I remember the pundits to 
have told me. 


Looking back upon the trivial details of dress and personal habits 
and noting the changes of the last eighty years I think that on 
balance we have gained more than we have lost though there are 
things I greatly regret. We have got rid of the top hat, topper, or 
stovepipe, as an indispensable part of our get-up. It was not indeed 
as uncomfortable as it looked but was expensive, needed incessant 
brushing and special implements therefor, and was a nuisance to 
take about on journeys in its special little leather box. It was univer- 
sally worn by men on all occasions; it seems odd to think that my 
father, Coleridge, Lamb, George Borrow, all great walkers, made 
their country journeys in this hat and that the old cricketers all 
wore it. After all, the foxhunters still wear it, don’t they? It is of 
course by no means extinct. The tailcoat of my young days has 
gone too as an article of daily wear and good riddance to it. My 
employer, Capron, at Watford, made me get one as soon as I arrived 
there for it would not be proper for me to take the boys to church 
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in a “bum-shaver”, now more politely called a “sports jacket”. The 
stiff “boiled shirt” was the only sort allowed in my time, expensive 
to wash and cumbered with the useless breastplate rigidly starched. 
With it went the high stiff collar without which no “gentleman” 
could allow himself to be seen in public. I am not so sure about the 
old-fashioned nightshirt which gave way to the pyjama suit in my 
early manhood. Only one boy, a Ceylon product, wore these things 
when I was at school. 

The daily bath and the bathroom were almost unknown in my 
boyhood. In 1889 my medical brother, my mentor in all such matters, 
advised me to ask my employer, Capron, whether I might have a 
daily cold bath. I met with a stern refusal, “What!”, the Reverend 
thundered, “do you expect me to minister to your luxuries?” 

All these small changes are to the good but I do most bitterly 
resent the loss of the bright, clean golden sovereign and his little 
brother the “half sov.” which made such an ideal tip for a school- 
boy. The unhygienic and too often disreputable note is a poor sub- 
stitute. 
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“exams”. Some love them, some hate and fear them; I was one 

of the lucky sort who regard the things not as an ordeal but as 
an exhilarating challenge. Here you are, isolated for three hours and 
engaged in a duel with the examiner whom you think of as an 
enemy and you get the same sort of thrill as I always experienced 
when about to tackle the dangerous pitch on a mountain or to cross 
a flooded river on foot. I have known students who never could 
pass any examination though quite well prepared; they simply lost 
their heads on sight of the paper. When I sat for my last exam in 
London, the M.A., a girl sitting in front of me took a glance at 
the paper and promptly toppled over in a dead faint; she was picked 
up and carried out, returned in a few minutes and sat through the 
full period. I met her by accident some years later and learned that 
she passed all right after all. 

At the other extreme I remember one Irishman who was employed 
as a part-time hand at Foyle College, a brilliant scholar from Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was preparing to sit for the competitive exams 
for a fellowship at Trinity. On one occasion he was standing before 
the fire in our Common Room when he suddenly burst out, apropos 
of nothing at all, “Oi’d rather sit for an examineetion than slape 
with a wumman”. 

Now for the other angle, the point of view of the examiner. 
Absolute secrecy is required for the papers and it is not always easy 
to ensure that. In the early days of London University the papers 
were not printed at all; a team of expert handwriters was engaged 
and every paper was hand-written. My old schoolmaster John Prosser 
had been employed on this job and told me about it; he never sat 
for any exam himself. It was whispered at that time that there were 
certain men who had passed the matric. and, for £10 would imperson- 
ate you and pass it for you. That was quite possible for the candidates 
numbered thousands and the only means of identifying anyone was 
by his bare signature on the entry form. 


F: SEVEN LoNG years I lived under the perpetual shadow of 
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The Rev. R. Capron, with whom I worked for over four years 
might fairly be called a sadist. I got to know him very well indeed 
and during my last years he treated me with great respect, because, 
I suppose, I was a competent teacher, and successful in my London 
University exams; he had a London degree himself and its reputa- 
tion was in those days pretty high. He was a stern disciplinarian 
but rarely used the cane, one glance in its direction was enough to 
stimulate the laziest boy. 

He told me at the outset, “I like to shock the boys”. The shock 
treatment varied according to his mood which was sometimes boister- 
ously genial. Occasionally he “fell in” to my secret delight. The boys 
had been reading The Tempest and at the dinner table, where of 
course his meek wife was present, he said, “Now, Johnston, in that 
scene we read this morning there was a very coarse expression, 
what was it? Come on, out with it, don’t boggle and blush”. There 
was a trap hidden here as I was well aware, for he had in mind the 
phrase, “O’erstunk their feet”, while he had forgotten another and 
more gross one. After some bullying the miserable boy said in a 
hoarse whisper, “I do smell all horse-piss”, which reduced the tyrant 
to silence. 

The poor little beggars had no rest and during meals he would 
compel them to perform such tasks as to turn into Latin “Two 
toads, totally tired... .” The victim would have to remember to say, 
“Duo bufones, lassitudine confecti .. .” right through. Once on the 
last day of term, when there was nothing doing, finding myself 
alone in the schoolroom with Capron’s little boy, Winnie, I, having 
learned the art of vamping a simple accompaniment to a song, went 
to the piano and very softly played and sang “The Dutchman’s 
Wee Dog”, to amuse the child. Presently a note was brought in 
from the adjoining sitting-room, “It is not the custom here to become 
rowdy on the last day of term”. When he discovered that a certain 
boy had a very hearty appetite, the Head would heap up his plate 
with a preposterous mountain of food thus placing the victim in a 
dilemma because, if he left any on it he would be accused of being 
dainty and if he ate it all, of being greedy. No wonder the boys 
stood in awe of the ogre and developed an unnatural desire to 
work. The only time I ever had “cheek” from a boy in that school 
was when he was being driven out to play, being over-anxious about 
his Latin verses which were always done in play hours. These harsh 
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measures, as has been observed, achieved remarkable results in pre- 
cocious scholarship and were commercially justified, but when a boy 
had been thus intensively taught he would sometimes on reaching 
his public school and being drafted into a large class, slip back 
rapidly, and in one case at least, the scholarship (at Westminster) 
was lost. 

Capron was evidently much puzzled by me. His mother-in-law 
often paid long visits and on these occasions I was forced to take 
a hand at whist in the evenings. I have unfortunately little card 
sense and was a shocking player. On one occasion, I remember, 
after I had been his partner and made of myself a bigger ass than 
as usual, I could perfectly well read his thoughts as he stared at me: 
“Here is a man who can pass difficult examinations and yet he plays 
this simple game worse than my old mother-in-law who has no 
brains at all”. Then he delivered his conclusion in these words: “Oh 
well, I suppose a big angle is an obtuse angle”. To do him justice 
he sometimes showed a surprising degree of common sense and 
leniency. He once took on a pupil as a dayboy who had very little 
capacity, and I suppose I was too impatient with him. Anyhow his 
father wrote and said, “Even if my boy is an idiot your assistant 
need not be always telling him so”. He might have been very nasty 
about this but merely showed me the letter and laughed it off. 

One more reminiscence of this tyrant. An Anglo-Indian youth, 
very black in complexion, came to the school to be coached. At first 
he was well treated but very soon Capron developed a strong dislike 
for this poor fellow and gave him such an awful time, insulting him 
cruelly at meal-times before us all, that at last he “did a bunk” and 
was no more seen. One result of the brutalities of this headmaster 
was that the boys, perhaps inevitably, came to regard me as a fellow- 
sufferer and gave me an affection which I hardly deserved. I amused 
them on our long country walks with stories from the Icelandic 
sagas and made a bright spot in their gloomy little lives. Some of 
the parents too showed that they appreciated my work for them 
and sympathised with me and some even showed this in a practical 
way by sending me small presents of tobacco etc. at the beginning 
of each term. 


As luck would have it, I was in close contact with the clergy all 
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through my early years. One of my mother’s sisters married a Swiss 
Lutheran pastor, whom I never saw. Another sister married Joseph 
Maclean, the incumbent of a small village in Wiltshire, very near 
Stonehenge; I only stayed there once, as a small boy. Another brother, 
my uncle John Dixon, was also settled in Wiltshire, at Stanton St 
Bernard, a minute village not near anywhere. He had married, as 
his second wife, Caroline Spencer-Churchill, “Aunt Car”, whose 
father had been a rector of a village near Cambridge where uncle John 
was a curate. She was one of the Marlborough family and never let 
you forget it either for she was more than a bit of a snob. She would 
have been, I suppose, an aunt or perhaps a great-aunt of the great 
Winston Churchill of our days. 

I used to spend a good deal of my holidays at the vicarage which 
was a large handsome, commodious house, and make myself useful. 
I read the lessons, giving the churchwarden a holiday, sang in the 
choir, went round the villages with the carol-singers at Christmas, 
helped the man who farmed the forty acres of glebe to get his 
harvest in, cutting the wheat with the sickle, acted as judge at the 
annual flower and vegetable show (and what did I know about 
vegetables I wonder). Here I got to know every one of the villagers, 
very few of whom could read or write; only one had ever seen the 
sea, and most of them never went farther from their homes than 
Devizes, seven miles off, the market town. 

My uncle was an excellent village parson and trained a very fair 
choir under great difficulties as the singers had to learn the hymns 
by heart and could not, of course, read music. He had private means, 
kept a good table, did a bit of shooting, and always had a good 
horse and carriage. Here I used to meet various friends and relations 
of Aunt Car’s, Lord Spencer-Churchill, his eldest son, an Italian 
Countess, Lezzani I think, and Lady Canterbury. This lady was 
separated from her husband, Lord Canterbury, and was a frequent 
visitor. She had one boy who spent half his holidays with his mother. 
She lived in lodgings at Bournemouth and there I once took charge 
of her spoilt brat for a short time, my only experience of “bear- 
leading” and a most unpalatable one too. 

This Aunt Car, my mother, and Lady Canterbury conspired to 
make me into a parson and badgered me enough to force me to 
take preliminary steps. I gave way rather to get peace than to carry 
out their design though I think these ladies between them would 
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have financed me in the attempt had I agreed to make it. As I 
confessed to doubts they arranged an interview with the famous 
Canon Gore of Pusey House, Oxford. I went there and spent one 
night with the budding parsons, very pleasant fellows, but quite out 
of my world. Canon Gore being indisposed I had an interview 
with Canon Carter, the author of, I think, Christian Ethics which 
I had read. Nothing came of all this, my “doubts” being of the kind 
that no theologian could tackle. 

The ladies had better luck with my younger brother who had 
been adopted by Uncle John and Aunt Car, so he got an Oxford 
education gratis while I had to keep myself while getting mine. As 
I have said I never made any grievance of this or felt any envy. 
This brother later became the vicar of a Tasmanian parish and died 
there some years ago leaving a long family, now scattered about in 
various Australian states. I always did think, however, that Uncle 
John might have helped me to buy books, and in some other ways. 
Aunt Car, by the way, thought “Dixon” too vulgar for her and 
they added the hyphenated “Stewart” to the name; she also, I recall, 
always referred to my mother as “Marianne” instead of Mary Ann, 
her real name. She possessed some most interesting and valuable 
things, family heirlooms, a souffié dish which her father had prigged 
from the breakfast table of Joseph Bonaparte when he was surprised 
before the battle of Vittoria. He had been the first officer to enter 
Joseph’s tent. She had also some pencil sketches by Thackeray but 
sold them without giving me a chance to get hold of them by 
purchase or otherwise; this I never forgave her in my heart. 

I owe much to my experience of this remote village if only that 
I learned to know one sort of English peasantry, their economic 
position, their folk-lore, and their extraordinary lingo which I some- 
times found hard to understand. 


Such literary powers as I possess matured but slowly and I don’t 
suppose that anything I wrote before I was twenty-five or there- 
abouts had any intrinsic value. The old Totteridge Park School 
magazine was still going for some years after I left the school and 
I now and then made some small contribution to it. On the death 
of the Rev. J. D. Bell, the Governor, I contributed a tribute in verse, 
blank verse, I think. This tribute showed at any rate that his liberal 
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applications of the stick did not rankle in my mind. And I wrote 
for its columns a description of my first real mountain climb, that 
of the Dent du Midi in the Rhone Valley in 1893. In verse I was, 
as might be expected, a disciple of Tennyson; I knew next to nothing 
of Browning or Swinburne. 

My father was during his last years, the editor of a newspaper in 
Colombo, the Ceylon Independent, run in the interests of the natives, 
and I used to send him quite long verse contributions all of which 
he printed. I remember especially two blank-verse tales of the type 
of Enoch Arden and I wonder what the Cingalese readers, if any, 
made of them. In 1892 or 1893 I wrote one such narrative and 
called it David Willshire and got it printed, not published in the 
technical sense, at Watford, and bound in paper. The only copy 
which I had I gave to the late Sir Joseph Kinsey in recognition of 
many sorts of kindness; oddly enough I found that he had begun 
his own career in life much as I did and at Watford too. 

In 1893, when I was at Foyle College, I had a collection of verses 
typed, not printed, locally; of this no copy survives. I tried my hand 
at stories for children while at Watford and had one or two accepted 
by some magazine for the young but as they did not pay me for 
them I dropped that. I also had printed while at Watford a transla- 
tion of the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefni, from the Icelandic, which 
gives the account of the discovery of America by the Norsemen. 
This was printed by Eyre and Spottiswood, the then printers of 
The Times, at my expense. It was never technically “published” but 
would be described as “privately printed”. I inserted one advertise- 
ment of it in the Daily News, but never sold a copy. I still possess 
one copy of this. I think that is the sum of my early attempts at 
literature before my Cambridge days, of which I shall say some- 
thing later on. 


The value of money has so changed during the last seventy-five 
years that a note on the salaries mentioned here seems necessary. It 
must also be remembered that these salaries are “resident” and include 
one’s keep for about thirty weeks in the year. As to what “keep” 
would cost in England at that time, 1886 to 1893, and how much 
the salary would buy, the general rule was that while clothes were 
cheap as judged by the New Zealand standard, food was dear. 
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Thus, while I could get excellent boots and shoes for 7s 6d to 10s 
a pair in London, a good suit for £5 or less, socks at ninepence a 
pair, and so on, even the cheaper London restaurants, such as Gatti’s, 
charged a shilling for one chop without bread or vegetables and the 
waiter had to be tipped his twopence; whereas in Christchurch, in 
1899, I could get a three-course dinner with a glass of beer “thrown 
in” in some places (The Shades in Hereford Street for one), for 
one shilling. Books, very important for me, were also cheap and all 
booksellers allowed a discount of threepence in the shilling on the 
published price. I used to buy, for instance, from Cassell’s National 
Library, any play of Shakespeare or similar classic for sixpence in 
cloth or threepence in paper binding. You could get Scott’s novels 
for sixpence each in paper. About 1880 one enterprising commercial 
firm actually published one or more of Dickens’s books at one 
penny, crudely printed of course, and with some product advertised 
on every page. Don’t think that this was the cheapest book on record. 
An Australian author, R. H. Horne, published his epic poem Orion 
at one farthing to show his contempt for the book-buying or not- 
buying public. This was in 1843 and the book was known as the 
“Farthing Epic”. 

At school, until I was about sixteen my pocket money was three- 
pence weekly, always wildly squandered at the tuck shop within 
half an hour; it was raised to sixpence later as a result of an appeal 
to authority. I grew up abnormally ignorant of everything concerning 
money and business generally. Those things all seemed somehow to 
be outside my world. As an example I must have been sixteen or 
seventeen before I realised, and then but vaguely, what a company 
was. I had thought that it was the short way of referring to several 
partners in a firm. The countryside at Totteridge was beginning to 
be plastered with boards announcing land for sale, by Debenham, 
Tewson, Farmer and Bridgewater, and I supposed that these four 
partners were “the company”. 

I shall not easily forget the pitying glance I got from an inquisi- 
tive aunt who had asked me whether one of my married sister’s 
husband “had any money” and I had replied that, as I had over- 
heard them talking about it, I knew that they had £400. What room 
could there be for money in a mind which was pre-occupied with 
football, bird-nesting, caterpillars, or, later on, with philology, Latin 
grammar, conic sections, and such unworldly trash? 
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I think it would be difficult for any young person of today to 
realise my chronic state of impecuniosity. Besides the one already 
narrated, when I had to allow my employer to pay my fare to London, 
I may give two incidents of this kind. When I was about sixteen I 
stayed with a married sister for a fortnight in Edinburgh; I wanted 
to see Rosslyn Chapel and Hawthornden and walked out the seven 
miles. Arrived there I had only one penny in my pocket and my 
lunch was one dry bun, and I had to walk back on that. Much later, 
when I was sitting for my London University exams I arranged to 
meet my medical student brother for lunch at the White Horse 
Cellars in Piccadilly. When we met we both said, simultaneously, 
“Have you got any money?” And simultaneously we answered, “No, 
have you?” There was a hurried search for the pawnshop and my 
brother, who had a poppable watch, paid up. 
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was provided for me by William Briggs, Principal of the Uni- 
versity Correspondence College (U.C.C.) to whom I applied 
for work after leaving Foyle College. This was early in 1894 when I 
was just over twenty-five. Briggs was an enterprising Yorkshireman, 
still quite young and still “taking degrees”, and he had already made 
a great success of his coaching establishment which had a branch 
in London (an ordinary coaching business) and one in Cambridge 
where the correspondence coaching was done by a large staff. I 
applied to Briggs for work and was given a job in the London 
branch with a promise of one in the Cambridge house as soon as a 
vacancy should occur. I found Briggs a hard taskmaster but extremely 
genial and friendly otherwise. He was a short and almost perfectly 
rotund person with a fondness for good living. There is a good 
account of him in the autobiography of H. G. Wells, who left the 
London staff just as I came on to it. 
At the London house, situated in Red Lion Square near Holborn, 
I taught small classes of matriculation students and many individuals 
for that and the higher London University exams. I now got lodg- 
ings in a sort of small farm at Mill Hill, only a mile or two from 
my old home at Totteridge and there my medical brother joined 
me; he was then preparing for the competitive exam for the Indian 
Medical Service. The two elder brothers, Harry and Teddy, were 
both in England, one on leave from the Indian Army, a Bengal 
Lancer; the other had been forced by ill health to retire from the 
Malay Civil Service. Teddy joined us at Mill Hill for some time. 
We all used to disport ourselves in the grounds of Totteridge Park, 
then standing empty. I went up to town every day with the medico. 
The two younger sisters were living in London with my mother and 
we had some large family gatherings at Mill Hill, as many as eight 
or nine sometimes; the largest, I think, that the family ever had. 
Briggs paid me £150 a year or thereabouts, not a great advance 
on the £90 resident which I had at Foyle College, but a tremendous 
improvement from other points of view. The work at Red Lion 
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Square was not very hard but rather trying because the neighbour- 
hood was so noisy, the square being still cobbled and used by count- 
less lorries. 

I had some odd pupils there for they took all sorts. I remember 
particularly one lady, the wife of a wealthy Regent Street draper, 
who seemed to want to be provided with brains. She taught Sun- 
day school and noticed that bus-drivers always expressed themselves 
fluently when meeting their opposite numbers, a thing which she 
could not do. She was passed on from one tutor to another and at 
last came to me. An easy job, though boring, for all she really 
wanted was to hear herself talk. She was finally got rid of by being 
sent for tuition to the fourth floor; there was no lift and she weighed 
some fifteen stone. After a few months J was transferred to the 
Cambridge staff and a new chapter in my life was opened. 


Briggs had taken the whole of an imposing row of houses, Queen 
Anne Terrace, overlooking “Parker’s Piece”, ten or twelve large 
three-storeyed houses. He with his wife and a sister occupied one; 
one was given over to the offices; some were occupied by married 
tutors; and one was run as a sort of boarding house for the bachelors 
by a Mrs Wall (no relation). We had our meals, about a dozen of 
us, in a galvanised iron building behind the house where there was 
also an asphalt tennis court. The feeding was not too good and I 
started what we called the A.D.C., the Additional Delicacy Club; a 
rota was set up and in turn each one brought to the table whatever 
he fancied, usually jam or cake. 

I now, for the first time in my life, had a sitting-room of my own 
and the companionship of brainy men of my own age and similar 
outlook to my own. We had a newspaper and magazine club, a 
bicycle club, an arrangement for the hiring of canoes and rowing 
boats and so on, a very pleasant life. I could now talk shop to my 
heart’s content. The work was not hard though very uninteresting. 
Each customer, “student”, received a text-book in his subject divided 
into weekly sections and every week a test paper on the set portion. 
He sent in his answers and got his work corrected. Our work was 
to read his answers to the paper and make corrections in red ink 
with notes when necessary. You were allowed fifteen minutes for 
each paper corrected and this worked out at about 1s 3d an hour, 
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standard pay. There was a lot of luck about this. The student would 
sometimes answer only a small part of the paper and you might do 
all you could with it in five minutes. 

Briggs used to say, adapting a famous remark by Colman the 
mustard man, that he made his money by the mustard left on the 
plate, for numbers of his customers would pay the fee for a course 
and get tired of it or find themselves too busy to go on with it, then 
our employer got the proceeds and we lost the work. In case the 
work allotted to you was insufficient to bring in the agreed sum 
of £150, Briggs would give you other work. 

Like the canny business man that he was, Briggs had become a 
publisher and produced all his own text-books and the writing of 
these was a part of the work which any one of us might be called 
upon to do. You were allowed four hours for each octavo page and 
signed a regular contract to this effect. It was then up to your con- 
science. One of us, for instance, had contracted to write a book on 
some period of ancient history and, being scrupulously honest, spent 
much time consulting all authorities and making sure of his ground, 
and he reckoned that, when he had finished the job he had made 
about sixpence an hour, while another classical scholar, undertaking 
a similar task, dashed off the work at lightning speed, quite careless 
concerning possible errors, and would get his octavo page done in 
an hour or less thus making perhaps ten shillings as against the 
other fellow’s sixpence. Many of the text-books thus produced became 
standard works of their kind, achieved great success, and must have 
netted thousands for Briggs. Some of them, written by my old col- 
leagues, are still in use in New Zealand schools and colleges, espe- 
cially those done by the late Ernest Weekley, one of my best and 
oldest friends. Further, there was an educational journal run by the 
staff, the University Correspondent, irreverently called by us the “Co- 
respondent”, and this provided a certain amount of work over and 
above the correction of students’ books. 

During the summer vacation a class of students was collected and 
taught orally for one month or five weeks. They had to be put 
through the whole of their year’s work in this period and a most 
intensive programme had to be carried through. They were nearly 
all schoolmasters or mistresses and were naturally extremely keen 
on the work. Let me say a word here on this business of so-called 
“cramming”. This is a straight out commercial transaction and calls 
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for a high degree of skill in the teacher and of hard work in the 
taught. It was usually and is still, I suppose, usual to regard this as 
rather a low form of “education” and it was and is referred to in 
terms of contempt. That is simply foolish. The fault, if any, is in 
the bodies, governments and others, who prescribe competitive exam- 
inations as the gateway to desired employment. There is no flum- 
mery about handing on the torch, broadening the mind, or character- 
forming in it, but it is honest and necessary work. 

To tell the truth much of the work done in university colleges, 
here and elsewhere, is precisely the same though camouflaged with 
fine phrases. I am far from being the only university teacher who 
has been bitterly disillusioned by his experience of the average men- 
tality of those who call themselves students and are found to resent 
strongly any attempts on the part of the professor to teach anything 
beyond the rigid bounds of the syllabus. I thoroughly agree with 
that Glasgow University professor, Sarolea, I think, who some years 
ago gave up his chair in disgust and disappointment because of this 
hopelessly utilitarian attitude of the “student”. 

I have never known keener students than those who came up for 
this annual debauch of learning. And how grateful they showed 
themselves for our expert help I also remember with pleasure. They 
wanted something, they paid for it, and they got it, all honest, 
above-board commercial transactions. 

I will give two examples of what was possible in university studies 
in the past and, for all I know, may be possible still, one from an 
English provincial university, one from New Zealand. The professor 
of English in Nottingham had to read one of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales as a set book. At the beginning of the session he said to his 
class: “I have read through all the papers set on this book for the 
last ten years and find that all the passages for translation are taken 
from lines x to x, so we may safely omit all those lines and concen- 
trate on those from which the passage may be chosen this year.” My 
old friend O. T. J. Alpers used to boast that in his last year, when 
he sat for his M.A. degree, the set book, one of them that is, was 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene; that he did not read the poem itself but 
intensively studied the notes and gained first class honours in the 
examination; and, he would go on to say, “I have never read the 
Faerie Queene to this day”. 

I really, in my heart of hearts, loathed this manner of treating the 
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English classics but what were we to do, teachers and students? If 
those men wanted to get on in their profession they must pass the 
exams. As I say, the responsibility lies elsewhere. 


What Briggs chiefly wanted in his tutors was advertising value. 
If a man had got a high degree, never mind how many years ago, 
he would most probably get a job on the staff because his name 
looked well on the prospectus. He had attracted to his service men 
of two very different sorts. On the one hand there were middle- 
aged or even old men who for one reason or another were unfitted 
for the rough and tumble of school work and regarded the corre- 
spondence teaching as a happy release, or perhaps had never been 
teachers at all. They were happy to settle down in Briggs’s service 
as a permanency. One would be too deaf, one physically unable to 
teach in a boys’ school, another too diffident and shy to find “brush- 
ery” anything but a torment. They were all bachelors and some had 
had very odd experiences. One was a Roman Catholic, had been a 
priest, and abandoned his Church. Some of the married tutors received 
fairly liberal salaries and were well content with their lot and re- 
mained in that service all their lives. On the other hand there were 
the young ambitious men like myself to whom Briggs’s job was 
only a stepping-stone to higher things. As tutors with him they 
could join the university and read for a Cambridge degree while 
working for their living. Briggs quite recognised this and allowed 
such men every facility to pursue their higher aims. 

When I took on this work I had no intention whatever of joining 
the university, being conceited enough to think that my London 
degree would suffice for me, and anyhow I did not fancy yet another 
bout of exams, nor the sacrifice of liberty which an undergraduate’s 
status would demand. I changed my mind about that as shall be 
told. 

There were several men of real distinction on the staff and most 
of us younger men eventually got professorships. My friends were 
made, naturally, among the younger members, my co-evals. My best 
friend was Ernest Weekley, since so well known as the author of 
many delightful books on surnames, Christian names, studies of 
English words and an English dictionary. He had won a scholar- 
ship at Trinity and was working for the Modern Language Tripos. 
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He, like most of us, was a good bit older than the average under- 
graduate and some of us, after eight or more years of schoolmastering, 
felt ourselves out of touch with the rank and file of students whom 
we used to call “the boys”. 

When Weekley took his place in Hall for the first time he sat 
next to two “boys”: a don passed up the Hall and one observed to 
the other, “There’s so and so, he’s a don you know”. The other said, 
“Pretty old, isn’t he?” “Old! I should think he was, very nearly 
thirty”. Weekley’s heart sank into his boots for he was twenty-eight. 
He and I shared rooms towards the end of our stay at Cambridge 
and were able to talk philology undisturbed for hours on end. He 
was a tremendous worker and the more sporting of us, intending a 
round of the pubs in the evenings, would have to pull him out of 
his chair by main force. One wit remarked to him “Some day, 
Weekley, we shall find you out of your mind, rolling on the floor 
and gnawing an Old High German root”. 

One colleague, Paget Moffat, was thirty-five when he came up 
and began to take his medical courses which would occupy seven 
years, and he had been a pedagogue for about fifteen years; yet he 
got on perfectly with “the boys”, being a genial and sweet-natured 
chap, much better than I ever did. In most colleges there were men 
above the average age and usually one called “Pa”, a distinction I 
never earned. Another notable colleague was W. H. Balgarnie, not 
a very close friend of mine but very well known to me. He was 
the original of Mr Chips. He was a short and rather perky chap, 
extremely good-natured, and, like Weekley, had won a scholarship 
at Trinity, in classics, and had been a pedagogue for some years. 
He became a master at the Ley’s School in Cambridge and spent 
his life in that billet. In that he resembled “Mr Chips”, and also I 
seem to recognise him in the scenes where he makes his Latin 
jokes to his class. I met him by chance in Cambridge in 1928 and 
knew him at once; he did not recognise me but when I told him 
something he immediately said: “I know, you wrote this’, and 
quoted some verses which I had contributed to the Cambridge Review 
over thirty years before. He was not addicted to strong drink, was, 
I think, a teetotaller, but knowing how fond I was of good beer put 
his principles in his pocket and invited me to Hall in Trinity to try 
their famous audit ale; he stood me a quart of it and I will admit 
that it was the best I ever drank and is still a golden memory. 
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Several men on the staff of the U.C.C. were already men of dis- 
tinction in their special fields and a good many attained distinction, 
even fame, in after years. G. H. Bryan, who collaborated with 
Briggs in the production of text-books, was one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest authorities on thermo-dynamics. He later became 
professor of physics, I think, in one of the Welsh colleges, but I 
cannot imagine him in a university chair. He was an eccentric, a 
huge soft fellow who lived with his mother in Cambridge and was 
treated by her, it was said, as a schoolboy. He had an extraordinary 
gift for pianistic acrobatics and for high-spirited buffoonery. I never 
knew him well. 

Briggs engaged a very brilliant Oxford man, A. E. W. Hazell, to 
coach him for his law examinations; he took his LL.B. degree. Hazell 
and I became close friends. He was a small but very active man and 
an excellent exponent of the soccer game. He was a Birmingham 
man and later entered Parliament as member for West Bromwich. 
Later again he held important legal positions and ended up as 
Master of Jesus College, Oxford, though he had not been a Jesus 
man. He came to New Zealand some years ago to recruit his health 
after a severe illness, settled at The Lodge, Hanmer, for the summer, 
where I joined him to talk over old times. He was, in his young 
days, a past master of the art of “picking up” girls. He practised 
this in Cambridge; his relations with these damsels were perfectly 
platonic and I always wondered why he found this sport so attrac- 
tive. My own efforts in this direction led only to extreme boredom 
but he knew all the tricks and could carry on his spooner’s badinage 
indefinitely. One of his introductory techniques, he said, was, when 
he got a glimpse of some pretty housemaid at a window, to hold up 
seven fingers; the girl would nod and be ready to meet him outside 
the house at seven that evening. 

A close friend of mine was S. A. Bennett, physicist and botanist 
who already had a Cambridge degree, a cousin of the novelist Arnold 
Bennett. He came from Burslem in the Five Towns, and was known 
among us as “Boslem”, the local pronunciation. He had a gentle 
and lovable nature under a cloak of boisterous bonhomie. He became 
science master in a school in Northern Ireland. 

Among the older men I became friendly with was a very odd 
chap called Crosby, a man of parts, an excellent botanist and a 
Mus.Bac. and composer. He had had odd experiences, spent years in 
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the Tongan Islands, and was for a short time a master at Christ’s 
College, Christchurch. He used to accompany me to the Fens on 
botanical excursions being a very good field botanist. Bennett went 
with us, but, though he had taken his degree in botany he knew 
practically nothing of plants in the field and had to be told the 
names of the commonest plants. These were pleasant excursions 
with lunches at the little Fenland inn called “Five Miles from Any- 
where No Hurry”. Crosby possessed two of the old high bicycles 
and I once or twice rode with him on one of these, a queer exper- 
ience for the rider of what was then called a “safety”. I had acquired 
a bicycle on coming to Cambridge, but before that, being unable to 
ride one, I accompanied two other men on a trip to Ely and back, 
about forty miles, riding a tricycle which weighed about fifty pounds: 
a herculean feat, never repeated. Another colleague whom I got to 
know was H. J. Maidment, witty and wise, but physically ill equipped 
for the battle of life. He took on one inconsiderable job after another, 
never properly fitting in anywhere, and was, on the whole, very 
shabbily treated by an unfeeling world. 

Another “misfit” was C. S. Fearenside, an Oxford man and 
historian, huge and fat, an inveterate punster and wrote the worst 
hand on record. He, I fear, made no success of his life though a 
thoroughly lovable fellow. He made an imprudent marriage when 
still only earning Brigg’s minimum salary and his wife, whom I 
had known very well, distinguished herself by having her baby born 
on the river in a Canadian canoe, or so it was whispered. Fearen- 
side became for some time Lector in English at a Swedish univer- 
sity which sounds all right but carried a salary of only £100 a year 
or less. 


7 


THE CAMBRIDGE YEARS 


ities decided, in 1896, to allow graduates of other universities to 

take a B.A. degree in two years, instead of the normal three, by 
research. Though, as I have said, I was unwilling to be again an 
examinee, the idea of research was “right up my street” and I jumped 
at the opportunity. Some men had got wind of this innovation and 
had joined the university beforehand and so got about two terms 
start of me. One of these two men was the great Rutherford who 
already had his New Zealand University degree and so was eligible. 
He and one Townshend took this new research degree two terms 
before me and I was the third man to take it. Nowadays this work 
would have carried a doctorate, but we only got our B.A.s. So I 
went through life undoctored. 

I duly applied for the privilege and was admitted as an under- 
graduate. I chose Christ’s as my college, partly because my old 
schoolfellow E. W. Brown, the mathematical genius, was an alumnus 
of that college and I had dined with him there at the high table 
among the Olympian dons. I was also attracted to this college 
because John Milton, Charles Darwin, and Bishop Still, the author 
of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, in 1552, and Henry More, the six- 
teenth-century Platonist were all among its alumni. Also the great 
philologist and lexicographer W. W. Skeat, the professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, was one of the dons there. 

I had become acquainted with Eirikr Magnusson, a very learned 
Icelander on the staff of the university library, and at his suggestion 
I offered as the subject of my thesis, “The Scandinavian Influence 
on the English Dialects”. This offer was approved and I was put 
under the supervision of Skeat with whom I thus became closely 
associated. I was allowed to sit at the graduates’ table situated in 
the gallery overlooking the hall so that I was spared the company 
of “the boys”. 

My connection with my college was not very close. I had to dine 
in hall four times a week, to report myself at intervals to “my 
tutor”, a genial parson called Cartmell but always known to the 
undergraduate as “Lump”. I played in the college Rugby team and 
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got my colours after a few weeks’ apprenticeship; very proud I was. 
I hardly got to know my fellow undergrads and always regret that 
I never knew Smuts who was there in my time. Naturally I was 
busy all day with my bread-and-butter work and was regarded as a 
freak by my fellow collegians, such an activity being at that time 
unknown. 

My evenings were now spent in the hard work of research and 
every few days I would go to Skeat and have my progress discussed, 
and often to Magnusson too. At Magnusson’s house I was always 
welcome. I was generally the only Englishman present, other guests 
would be Baltic Russians, Polish Jews, including the professor of 
Aramaic, Swedes or Norsemen, other Icelanders and so on. Magnus- 
son was a thick-set, burly man, and he and I would generally have 
a swim in the Cam at the “townee” bathing sheds in the summer 
mornings. I finished my thesis in 1898 and duly was awarded my 
B.A. My old friend Ernest Weekley had taken up the position of 
Lector in English at the University of Freiburg in Breisgau in 1897 
and I joined him there in the summer of that year in order to con- 
sult the professor of German, Kluge, a noted scholar, and also the 
professor of English, Schroer; with them I had long confabs and 
found them both extremely kind and helpful; they arranged that 
my thesis should be printed in Anglia, a German periodical devoted 
to English philological studies. I still possess one copy. I attended 
some of Kluge’s lectures, the only lectures I ever did attend, believe 
it or not. And I understood very little German. Of this interlude 
more hereafter. 

As a member of the undergraduate body I was now obliged to 
submit to certain disciplines, not too severe but a bit humiliating. No 
longer could I with a light heart sit in pub parlours or stand in 
bars without the risk of a visit from the proctor or his bulldogs. I 
had to wear my gown and mortarboard or be taken to task by 
authority. I must not carry an umbrella because I was not an M.A. 
(but this was only an unwritten law, not enforced); I had sworn 
not to play marbles on the steps of the Senatehouse and I had had 
to pay over £18 “caution money” to my college, to be returned to 
me under proper conditions at the end of my career. I had to live 
in licensed lodgings and my landlady was bound to keep a record 
of my incomings after a certain time in the evenings. 

The authorities were obliged to relax some of these restrictions, 
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or I should say were kind enough to do so, when I was suddenly 
called upon by my employer to take on some work at the London 
branch where an English tutor had unexpectedly left them in the 
lurch. I had to go up to London by an early train, coach all day, 
and return to Cambridge by a train which arrived about midnight. 
This was extremely strenuous labour and I used to get really tired 
for the first time in my life. Briggs allowed me, as a great conces- 
sion, to do the corrections for students while travelling to and fro, 
a privilege which I was really unable to make use of, too weary. 
My tutor, “Lump”, used to look at me with wonder on my infre- 
quent visits and express vast astonishment at my queer ways of life. 

The Master of Christ’s was Peile, something of a philologist, but 
he took no notice whatever of me and kept me properly in my 
place. I received a formal invitation once or twice to “perpendic- 
ulars”, stiff and boring duty entertainments, and I never really spoke 
to him. I remember one undergrad at Trinity who was in Holy 
Orders and had been a parish priest in an Anglican living for 
several years; he must have been over thirty-five. But the college big 
bugs took no notice of him and treated him like an ordinary school- 
boy which he felt very keenly. 

The only man among the graduates with whom I had anything 
in common was Warburton, an authority on spiders. In later years 
I sometimes sent him specimens of New Zealand arachnids collected 
in the alps. He lived to be 100. 

After taking my B.A. degree it was open to me to become an 
M.A., by payment of about twenty pounds, but as I already was an 
M.A. of London I preferred to draw my “caution money” and 
pocket it rather than spend it on a useless degree. I must say that 
I regarded this purchase of a degree as a medieval anomaly and 
despised it, but apparently the university was so short of funds that 
they had to keep it up. 

I may mention that a latter Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Dr Charles E. Raven is the grandson of the Rev. Mr Raven who 
came to Canterbury, New Zealand, with the pioneers. The college 
celebrated its five hundredth anniversary in 1948. One of my fellow- 
undergraduates was Monteath, for many years a master of Christ’s 
College, Christchurch, now deceased. 


During my years of residence in Cambridge I managed to travel 
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a bit about Europe and my own country. In 1895 I visited my Swiss 
relations, climbed the Dent du Midi near the eastern end of the 
Lake of Geneva, went on to Zermatt and made the ascent of the 
Matterhorn on 19 July, within a day or two of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the tragic accident to Whymper’s party in 1865. I saw 
Whymper himself in Zermatt but don’t know what he was doing 
there. 

Some of the details of this ascent may be of interest. I have a 
record in a diary which I then kept. On the 18th I left Zermatt at 
2 p.m. I had two guides, one of whom was the grandson of that 
Taugwalder who was with Whymper on the fatal occasion and was 
later accused of having cut the rope to save his life (and acquitted). 
We left the Cabane at 2 a.m. with lanterns, reached the summit at 
7 a.m. and were back in Zermatt at 2 p.m. This ascent was so 
quick, perhaps even a record, that some people in Zermatt denied 
that we had done it. However it luckily happened that somebody 
at Seiler’s Hotel had seen us on the top, looking through the great 
telescope which stood on the terrace, so our reputation was saved. 

I did not find the ascent at all difficult; there had been a short 
blizzard the day before and the mountains were draped with fresh 
snow which quite covered the ropes and chains which had been 
fixed at the dangerous spot where Whymper’s party came to grief. 
We had a clear view northwards from the summit but all the Italian 
plains were shrouded in fog, only one rent allowed a glimpse of a 
deep-blue lake, Maggiore, I think. The guides had had excellent 
training, spoke English well, and were admirable companions. As 
we came down, not very far above the Cabane, we met a party of 
Germans ascending in a leisurely manner and they had obviously 
no chance of reaching the top that day. 

The guides insisted on certain preliminary observances. I had 
engaged them some days beforehand. They said I must not drink 
beer; if I drank wine it must be red, not white, because white wine 
makes you “kick in your sleep like a fish”. I duly obeyed these 
instructions. Then they had adopted a theory that you should not 
eat anything solid while making the ascent. They fed you with little 
tabloids of concentrated meat extract which perhaps did help you 
to maintain your energy but left the tummy painfully empty. On 
the top we had a good feed and drank red wine out of little leather 
boats which folded up. 
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I have kept the bills of Seiler’s Hotel. The head guide got 70 
francs, the second 50 francs, the provisions cost 22 francs; I reckoned 
that the whole trip cost me about £6, cheap enough. I had only one 
moment of unpleasant thrill, at the spot whence the doomed men 
fell to their death; to look down that fearful precipice was horrible. 

In 1897, when I joined Weekley at Freiburg, I explored most of 
the Black Forest country and made the ascent of all the chief 
mountains, spent a night on the Blauen to see the sun rise over the 
Swiss Alps but had a cloudy morning. These mountains are about 
5000 feet high and very easily ascended by good roads. A party of us, 
Weekley and the two professors, climbed (walked) up the highest 
of them, the Feldberg, on a public holiday. Excellent hotel on the 
top and a glorious view of the whole of the Alps in the distance. 
Even in New Zealand I have never seen anything to compare with 
that. I went for a four-day excursion in the Forest with Bentinck 
Smith, a Cambridge friend called by me “the double-tongued serpent” 
because he spoke English and German equally well. We travelled 
over very wild country, slept in cowsheds, and fed entirely on 
ruhreier, scrambled eggs, the only provender offering. On the way 
to Freiburg I broke my journey at Heidelberg where my friend 
Bennett was employed in an army crammer’s. It was the day of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee and all the German towns made 
holiday and hung out flags. We had a long ramble in the great 
forest, the Odenwald, a memorable day. 

Life in Freiburg was very pleasant; a party of us, English, Austrian, 
American, and German spent the warm summer evenings in some 
outdoor beergarden and discussed philological problems and drank, 
usually, about eight litres of the light beer every evening. There 
was always excellent music and all classes rubbed shoulders in these 
delightful surroundings; the military element was not quite so 
prominent as in Northern Germany. We did sometimes come across 
people who hated the English, called us “the English Gang”, and 
would try to get into arguments. One in particular, an Austrian, 
loathed the very idea of the English and would literally foam at 
the mouth in his furies, the only time I have ever seen that phen- 
omenon. We used to leave him to Bentinck Smith who handled his 
language so smoothly. 

In that country we always drank wine at meals, lovely light stuff, 
the local product, and ridiculously cheap. We also habitually smoked 
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cigars, quite good ones costing only one penny each. Life in Germany 
was then very cheap and numbers of English people lived in every 
German town, usually quite a colony with its own chaplain and 
church. Army coaches also established themselves there for the same 
reason. 

The whole country however was in the grip of police regulations 
which the Germans seemed to like. You must not walk in the street 
with a stick under your arm, you must hold it in the hand. One 
innocent Englishman I knew of who had arrived to take up a post 
with a coach and knew no word of German, was actually jailed 
on arrival for entering the station master’s office with his hat on, 
and his employer had to come and bail him out. I knew a man who 
went into a country railway station to buy his ticket but was refused 
because the train was in sight. It was about two miles off on the 
other side of a river, but the regulation forbade the sale of a ticket 
after the train had been sighted. 

In 1896 I visited the English Lake Country and climbed most of 
the small mountains, the fells. I performed two notable feats. I 
climbed Scafell (which you could walk up with your eyes shut by 
the easy way) up the notorious Scafell Chimney which was sup- 
posed to be impossible without a roped party. I did this more or 
less by accident having mistaken my instructions, and, finding myself 
on the way, did not like to go back. I remember it as a hair-raising 
experience and it shook me up so badly that I made for the nearest 
village and drank a quart of beer, strong stuff which nearly laid me 
out. Then, in company with two young men from Manchester whose 
acquaintance I had made at the Wastdale Hotel, climbed the famous 
Napes Needle on Great Gable. This is really a difficult feat espe- 
cially without a rope. My companions stood by and placed my feet in 
position as I came down. The real climb is only a few feet. I was 
told of an elderly gentleman who for many years had tried to climb 
the Needle and always fortified himself beforehand with a mixture 
of port wine and cream but he never succeeded. 

The group of Oxford dons at the hotel, whom I and my com- 
panions hated because of their incessant chatter of rock-climbing 
shop and their solemn entry in the “Climbing Book” of their foot- 
ling little excursions, treated me with great respect when they heard 
what I had done. I am afraid all this sounds like bragging, and so 
it is, 
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I have mentioned my making the tour of Mont Blanc in 1893; 
here are the details. I walked up the Rhone Valley and on to 
Chamounix, in May that was, too early to climb Mont Blanc itself, 
but I was offered the round trip which takes four days. For this 
expedition I engaged an elderly man called Balmat, the grandson, 
so he said, of that famous Balmat who made the first ascent of the 
mountain in 1786. We had to do the trip in three days because one 
of the chalets was not yet open; we were the first travellers by that 
route that season. So our second day was very strenuous, and Balmat 
was then well over fifty. We spent one night in a chalet very high 
up and were fed on kid’s flesh, quite good until the kid is twenty 
days old, and we took some of it to last us through the next day. 
We had to go over two high cols, each over 8000 feet, all under 
snow. We were eighteen hours on the march in bright sunshine. 
Balmat spoke no English so we had to converse in French. Like a 
young fool I went without a hat in all that brilliant sun, all the 
time on snow. The result was that I got a severe attack of snow- 
blindness and also had the skin of my face terribly burnt. We got 
to Courmayeur, in Italy, rather late, and I sat down to a fine dinner 
and a whole bottle of sparkling Asti, a wine I always loved, which 
shows my bad taste. I hardly remember how I got to bed but was 
unable to wash my poor face for several days. We went on to Aosta, 
where I managed to find some coloured spectacles, which were a 
great relief, and thence we went on, about thirty miles, up the 
Grand St Bernard Pass to the celebrated hostel where I spent a 
night as the guest of the kind monks. 

In the morning I was introduced to the famous dogs, eight of 
them, whom I found to be very different from the “cultivated” St 
Bernards of England, then a popular breed. From the hostel we 
went on down to Martigny in the Rhone Valley where I picked up 
the train for Lausanne. My face in a few days lost all the skin and 
I was afraid to look at myself in the glass. The snow-blindness 
gradually went off; it is most unpleasant and makes all the land- 
scape quiver before the eyes. On this trip I saw marmots, smugglers, 
and the remains of a village which had been destroyed by an 
avalanche or similar catastrophe the year before. 


In 1894, soon after I joined his staff, Briggs organised a reading 
party to spend a summer fortnight in Belgium with headquarters 
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at Dinant on the Meuse. I was engaged to do the interpreting and 
to give some instruction in French to the “students”; I got the trip 
free on this understanding. There were about twenty in the party, 
men in the majority and nearly all school-teachers. We paid visits 
to all places of interest for many miles round about, Namur, Aix-la- 
Chapelle to see the tomb of Charlemagne, the great caves at Han, 
the smaller caves at Rochefort, into Germany as far as Cologne, 
where we spent one night and, of course, Brussels, where an exhibi- 
tion was in progress. 

The Han caves gave us a great thrill. They are in limestone country 
and of the same type as those at Waitomo and Jenolan. It takes 
about four hours to go all through and you finish up with a boat 
trip on an underground river and the firing of a small cannon to 
start the echoes. In one of the lofty “halls” or “salles” a bar was 
rigged up and here Briggs shouted champagne for all hands but 
we did not call it “shouting” in those days. The oldest member of 
the party was one Butts, aged 67, the oldest pupil I ever had. 
Though he had been teaching for about fifty years he was still 
trying to improve his French. Briggs attended all the classes, which 
went on for an hour or two every day and were held in all sorts of 
odd places while we travelled about. 

We had two rather amusing, if embarrassing experiences. We 
had stopped at a wayside inn when walking in the country on a 
hot day. A man of the party, wishing to practise his French said, 
“Je swee fatigay, je voo me cooshay”. The leering landlady, indicat- 
ing the group of good young schoolmarms, observed, “Ah, oui, 
monsieur, avec une de ces demoiselles, n’est-ce pas?” 

There is a famous old fountain in Brussels which we were taken 
to see. It is a statue of a small boy who produces the water from, 
shall I say—the natural source, and is called the Mannequin Pisse. 
This was a bit embarrassing for a mixed crowd of prim Britishers 
but worse was to follow. We were picked up by a bus at this point; 
the passengers had taken their places and were waiting for the bus 
to start and I was standing outside when a small boy appeared with 
a tray of statuettes, replicas of the Mannequin Pisse. He got up on 
the step and exhibited his wares to the passengers. Each figure was 
supplied with a rubber bulb and a tube, and when you squeezed 
the bulb the water flowed forth from the “natural source”. Boxed 
up as they were, the young men and women had no means of 
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escape. When I saw what was going on I intervened and sent the 
boy off with some severe scolding which obviously puzzled him 
extremely. 

I was apparently destined to experiences of this sort of thing just 
about that time for misfortunes never come singly (perhaps they 
were not misfortunes?) A mixed party, of whom I was one, visited 
the annual fair on Midsummer Common at Cambridge and we 
stopped to laugh at the patter of a clever cheapjack. He soon saw 
that we were not likely to become customers so took his own way 
to get rid of us. He suddenly stooped and seized a certain article of 
bedroom furniture which he brandished over his head. The ladies 
began to move off but were well hemmed in by the crowd. Jack 
looked into the utensil and roared, “Ere, ’ere, ’ere, what’s this I see 
in this thing, why, a bit o’ looking glahss. And what’s this I see 
written all rahnd the edge? whoy, it says: 


Wipe me aht and keep me clean 
And I'll never tell what I ’ave seen”. 


The men thought it best not to rejoin the escaping ladies until 
after a decent interval. 

To return to Belgium—we saw the caves at Rochefort, not so 
extensive as those at Han but quite impressive. These caves had 
been accidentally discovered by an old peasant on his property not 
long before this time. He began to rake in money at once, for the 
caves soon became famous. He did no more work but just sat down 
to receive the coin. He did not know what to do with so much 
wealth and at last decided to spend it on statuary, so his largest 
room, where he sat in state in a big armchair, was crowded with 
enormous groups of classical figures where it was quite hard to find 
him. He was a “gentleman now”. 

I came across a similar case in Italy many years later, at Civita 
Castellana, not far from Rome, where there are numerous Etruscan 
tombs. One of these had been discovered by a peasant when plough- 
ing. It contained many treasures and the owner soon became rich. 
The guide told us that now everybody in the village treated him as 
a gentleman and “they take off their hats to him, cost”. 


During my period of residence at Cambridge I wrote and pub- 


lished. In 1894 I published with David Nutt a small volume of 
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verse called At the Cross Roads. It had no success and, I fear, deserved 
none, for it was but juvenile stuff. I had better luck with occasional 
efforts. A set of verses, in which I contrasted my lot as a London 
University examinee with that of a Cambridge man, was published 
in the Cambridge Review, a very dignified organ; these verses were 
included some years ago in an anthology of Oxford and Cambridge 
verse and it was from this poem that my old friend Balgarnie quoted, 
as I have mentioned. I contributed also to the undergrad journal, 
the Granta, and also to the Christ’s College Magazine. 

My first contribution to the Granta had unexpected results. It was 
a burlesque account of a football match, a parody of the usual style 
of report, unsigned of course. This was immediately reproduced in 
the Globe, a popular London evening paper, now long defunct. The 
editor of the Granta, a King’s man whose name I have forgotten, 
was impressed, invited me to lunch and asked me to write a similar 
article on the inter-university boxing tournament then in progress. 
This I did, and again the article was cribbed by the Globe. The 
Granta man seemed to take it for granted that I would now go in 
for a journalistic career which he meant to do himself, and did; but 
that kind of life never attracted me at all and I was only amused 
by his suggestion. 

Another article of mine in the Granta was a sort of imitation of 
the manner of the Dictionary of Cotgrave, 1611, a book over which 
Weekley and I had had many a good laugh because of the tremen- 
dous strings of strange and picturesque words which the author 
used in defining the various terms of abuse. I had quite forgotten 
the article until Weekley reminded me of it in 1938: now I should 
much like to see a copy of it. 
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at the University College of Aberystwyth was advertised and I 

applied for it: I had not yet taken my Cambridge B.A. degree. 
I was asked to come to Aberystwyth to be interviewed but was not 
appointed, chiefly, I was told, because in view of the large number 
of lady students there the governors thought that a woman should 
have the post. I returned to my job with Briggs but very soon I got 
a request from the college to take over the work temporarily as the 
lady appointed had fallen ill. I did this, went to Aberystwyth, and 
became assistant to C. H. Herford, who was a very great scholar; it 
was in order to be associated with him that I wished to get the 
position for the salary was very small, £120 a year; the professor 
himself only got £300. I got lodgings in the same house as Professor 
Salter, the professor of botany, and was later joined there by my 
brother Teddy, the Bengal Lancer, again home on leave and now a 
captain. 

The work was congenial but hard. The governors of the college 
had most unwisely thrown the classes open to students who had not 
yet matriculated and they had come in hordes to be coached for 
their matric. Numbers of them came from various parts of England, 
not all Welsh by any means. This was because the college was one 
of the few which had a large hostel for resident women students. 
So one was confronted with huge unruly asssemblages of young 
people who were really only schoolboys and girls and had to be 
controlled without the disciplinary measures of the school. They 
were often extremely rowdy, and Herford, who was the conventional 
professor of popular imagination, lanky, absent-minded, and very 
queer to look at, could do nothing with them and had to be sup- 
ported by the presence of the college porter as a sort of bodyguard. 
My experience as a pedagogue now stood me in good stead and I 
managed to control the hobbledehoys by the use of the tongue. The 
higher classes were different of course and the work was just what 
I had longed for. My position was still precarious but the lady assist- 
ant continued to ail and I was kept on all through the year. Later 
Herford was invited to Newcastle on a sort of trial trip, the chair 
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of English falling vacant, and I was left in the sole management of 
the whole department and had no assistance. 

At last the governors decided to offer me the position uncondition- 
ally, but by that time, near the end of 1898, I got the appointment 
to Canterbury College, so I wrote to the governors accepting the 
position with thanks, and, by the same mail, resigning it. Since 
Herford had accepted the Newcastle chair, at the magnificent salary 
of £500 a year, I was given to understand that I might be appointed 
in his place at Aberystwyth, but I decided not to apply, preferring 
the adventure into a new country though he advised me not to move 
to a place “so far removed from the centres of literary activity”. I 
always got on perfectly with Herford and thought myself lucky to 
have had the friendship of so distinguished a man. 

I got on well too with other members of the staff and especially 
with my fellow-lodger Professor Salter. This man was an extremely 
shy, solitary bachelor whom no one knew well. I managed to pene- 
trate his defences when he found how much I was interested in 
botany and birds, for he was an enthusiastic ornithologist, and par- 
ticularly when he found that I was able and willing to climb any 
tree or any cliff to get him eggs of ravens or buzzards. Together 
we explored “Wild Wales” walking great distances over thinly-popu- 
lated moorlands and among the lonely hills. I once risked my neck 
to get the eggs of a raven on a very nasty cliff; on our return, 
finding that the eggs, when blown, were perfectly fresh, we got our 
landlady to make us an omelette of them, five in number, and found 
it excellent. I will wager that we are the only people who ever ate 
an omelette of raven’s eggs. 

When my brother joined me he initiated me into the art of fly- 
fishing; he was an expert. There was a small stream about seven 
miles away, the Lery, where I served my apprenticeship, I taught 
him to ride the bicycle—we all had to be “taught” in those days— 
and we used to ride to the trout-stream over a tremendous hill and 
an atrocious road. Later on, in the vacation, we got lodgings in a 
farmhouse on the river Towy where the fish were a bit larger and 
there were salmon and seat-trout, for which we had no licence to 
fish. 

I got to know something of the rural Welsh character when ex- 
ploring with Salter. On one Sunday excursion we came past a farm 
belonging to one Morgan Jones. He stuck us up and reproached us 
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bitterly for what he called “destroying the country on a Sunday”. 
There was a pair of kites there, then a very rare bird in Britain: 
there were said to be only two or three pairs known. We saw the 
birds and their nest but did not molest them. The farmer could not 
understand why certain suspicious characters were so often to be 
seen hanging round his place; there were dealers who would have 
paid a high price for a kite’s egg, but he could not know that. 
When my brother and I took lodgings in his neighbourhood we 
came to know more about Morgan Jones from a nephew who visited 
us. In spite of his rigid sabbatarian principles he was an inveterate 
poacher of sea-trout and salmon and was living with another man’s 
wife. 

The people were rather primitive and I came across some who 
could not speak a word of English. Some of the students used to 
take their lecture notes in Welsh and later translate them into English. 
Reading the roll was a difficult matter for an Englishman as so 
many of the students had the same name; you had to call the name 
of the village from which the person came to identify him. About 
one in every three was called Edward Edwards. The professor of 
history bore that name and he was once visiting a country church 
or chapel with a colleague when they saw a mural tablet to an 
Edward Edwards; the colleague remarked, “Thank goodness there’s 
one of you gone, anyhow”. 

These were the early days of “co-education” and there were “inci- 
dents”. Students of differing sexes were discouraged from what was 
delightfully called “mixed loitering” between lectures. One male 
student in my time was caught conversing with a female out of her 
bedroom window. The man was “sent down”. The students, the 
males that is, made a great fuss and held demonstrations. The local 
paper took it up and there was a terrific rumpus over what came 
to be known as the “Romeo and Juliet” case. 

I greatly enjoyed my experiences here and felt that at last I had 
got the sort of work for which I was fitted. I had had, of course, 
no experience whatever of public speaking when I arrived there and 
had, as I have mentioned hardly ever attended any lectures. A visit- 
ing professor gave a lecture in the main hall a day or two after I 
arrived, on some literary subject, and Herford was the chairman. 
To my horror he passed down a note to ask me to propose the vote 
of thanks. This was, believe it or not, my first acquaintance with 
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even that formality. I rose in trepidation and got through the job 
in fear and trembling—there were at least 300 persons in the audience 
—but afterwards my colleagues assured me that they would never 
have guessed that it was my first effort of this kind. I must have 
been a very good actor in those days. I even threw off a phrase 
which later became a sort of proverbial saying in the college, “the 
valley of the shadow of examinations”. 

One member of the staff, a mathematician named Genese, was 
notorious for his want of tact and his “putting his foot into it”. 
The wife of one of the professors had had a baby and Genese came 
with a colleague to make polite enquiries. He asked the lady, who 
was now up and about, after the baby, and she told him that “it 
was twins, didn’t he know?” Genese turned to his companion and 
said: “There, I told you it would be”. 


Briggs was very sociable and was always present when we had 
every few weeks a smoking concert in the dining-room. After the 
concert he would invariably invite certain chosen spirits to go back 
with him to his house and there he provided whisky and expected 
the party to stay up with him as he hated to go to bed. Both 
Weekley and I were always of this company. The session would go 
on into the early hours and usually broke up at about 4 or 5 a.m. 
The record, on an occasion when, luckily for me, I was not present, 
was 6 a.m. Once every year a big banquet was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant and all the members of both the London and Cambridge 
staffs were present; there would be over one hundred guests. We 
had a special carriage on the train from Cambridge and on the 
return about midnight. There were speeches, a professional singer 
or two, and a great jollification all round. It was enjoyable while 
it lasted but there were headaches next morning. 

My stay in Cambridge coincided, as it happened, with the great 
excitement over the proposal to allow women to take degrees. They 
were of course allowed to be examined, and their successes were 
published, but no degrees could be given. This was a real grievance. 
Just at this time a woman student, Miss Fawcett, whom I some- 
times met, when taking her mathematical tripos beat all the men, 
even the senior wrangler as the leading mathematical student was 
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then called. But she could not put the magic letters B.A. after her 
name and only got some kind of certificate or diploma. The pro- 
posal came at “convocation” when countless country parsons used to 
roll up to vote, most of them, it was understood, being opposed to 
the innovation. The undergrads, madly hostile to the proposal, gath- 
ered in a crowd round the House and pelted the entering voters 
with bags of flour. After the vote had been taken and the proposal 
defeated, they invaded the premises of the women’s college at Girton 
and made noisy demonstrations. 

My old friend Magnusson, the Icelander, went to record his vote 
which was thought to be in favour of the ladies. The undergrads 
manhandled him but for once met their match for Magnusson, 
though not young, was a very vigorous and powerful man and he 
gave such a good account of himself that many of the rioters were 
“sorry they spoke”. 

I could not understand this prejudice as at the University of 
London, and, as we all know, of New Zealand, no such medieval 
distinction was made. For many years some university professors 
and dons hated the very presence of the gentler sex in their classes. 
When I was in lodgings at Mill Hill there were three lady medical 
students in the place who accompanied me and my brother to town 
every day. Medical students of their sex were a rarity. There was 
chivalrous feeling among the male students and they always allowed 
the ladies to occupy the front seats in the lecture-room. Among them 
was a Russian girl. On coming in one morning to take her usual 
seat she found a man in it. Unluckily for him this girl was a kind 
of female Hercules; she lifted him bodily out of the seat and dropped 
him on the floor. 

I have been told that the late Quiller Couch, professor of English 
literature at Cambridge, shared this old prejudice. His class was 
usually composed predominantly of women, there might be a few 
males cowering in the back seats. He would look over the female 
heads to the men and open his discourse with the word: “Gentle- 
men!” The women laid a trap for this notorious enemy. They per- 
suaded all the men to stay away from the class and waited to see 
how the professor would address these “ladies”. The plan very nearly 
succeeded, but as it happened Quiller Couch brought in a man with 
him and seated him in the class. He was taken aback when he saw 
that the male students were not present but quickly recovered him- 
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self and, looking at the one male he had brought in, opened his 
lecture with: “Szr, my subject for today is... .” 

A lecturer in anthropology at Oxford was another misogynist. He 
had occasion to mention some Pacific island where the men out- 
number the women. He went on, “Even a Newnham girl might 
find a husband there”. One girl was so disgusted at this sally that 
she got up from her seat and stalked out of the room. Just as she 
reached the door the lecturer called sweetly: “You needn’t hurry, 
madam, there’s no boat for a fortnight”. Nasty chaps, aren’t they? 

At Cambridge I was unexpectedly introduced to a new and strange 
world, that of the Turf. My eldest brother Harry, invalided home 
from Malaya, having no profession, had to make a living somehow. 
As he was greatly interested in sport of all kinds and especially in 
racing, he became after some years a free-lance writer, sporting re- 
porter on the well-known journal the Sportsman. When there was 
racing at Newmarket, only twelve miles from Cambridge, he stayed 
with me at my lodgings (I had left the Briggs boarding house after 
a year or two) and we went to the races for the day. I now became 
familiar with that wonderful world of “racing men”, bookies, jockeys, 
and sporting gentlemen, noblemen, three-card men and welshers. I 
learned how to behave when the tricksters entered the railway car- 
riage to practice their gentle art. I marvelled at the extent of the 
special knowledge that my brother carried in his head; he seemed 
to have Ruff’s Guide by heart. All these patrons of the turf appeared 
to know the full history of every horse in England, his age, his 
“form”, every race he had run and what weight he had carried in 
every race. 

The most interesting experience I had was when the starting-gate 
was first tried on an English racecourse, about 1894. Harry had got 
wind of the coming event and we walked down to the starting 
point to watch the fun. We found ourselves in a small group of 
most distinguished men together with a sprinkling of humbler 
persons; I have never seen so many notable personalities gathered 
together anywhere. I cannot remember them all but the company 
included the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Derby and, I think, the Duke of Portland. There 
were also, of course, officials of the Jockey Club and sporting report- 
ers. It was not a successful experiment as the horses, having not 
seen such a thing before, were nervy and uneasy and did not get 
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off for some time and then only to a ragged start. The comments 
which we heard from the stablemen and suchlike would be unprint- 
able. 

I loved these excursions; Newmarket is a most attractive course 
with plenty of room and you could stroll about freely, take up a 
stand on the pre-historic earthwork, the Devil’s Dyke, half a mile 
from the ring, and get a view of the whole scene, the start and the 
finish, and even at that distance pick up from the tremendous roar 
of sound the stentorian voices of individual bookies shouting “ten to 
one bar one” or “the field a pony”, cryptic utterances which I had 
learned to understand. The bookies were a fascinating sight too 
with their tremendous voices and still louder clothes, many of them 
reputed to be very wealthy men whose sons were said to be at Eton 
or Harrow, and they were as safe to bet with as the Bank of Eng- 
land. My brother, like most men “in the know”, very rarely betted 
but now and then got hold of a virtual certainty and I shared in 
the consequent success with perhaps a return of £8 for one. 

Bad characters naturally abounded and you had to keep on the 
alert. I lost a valuable old gold coin once but don’t think it was 
pinched. It was a coin of Lysimachus, one of Alexander’s generals 
who had been made King of Thrace, so was about 2500 years old. 
It was given to me by my Aunt Car and I wore it on my watch- 
chain until that unlucky day. I but rarely visited my other race- 
course and never became a “racing man”. My brother, staying with 
me in Cambridge, could sometimes be got to talk to some of my 
friends about his experiences in the East. They, good simple peda- 
gogues, like myself, would listen open-mouthed to his epic tales of 
the slaughter of elephants, rhinos, crocodiles, Malay bisons and so 
forth, and of the terrors of the tropical jungles. 


Living in Cambridge I used to see many famous men—famous, 
that is, in the world of universities, and met several interesting and 
picturesque personalities. My rooms were close to the residence of 
the great physicist Lord Rayleigh. G. J. Frazer, the author of The 
Golden Bough, was a familiar sight too. Then there was “Bumblin”, 
Hamblin Smith, the author of the popular text-books of algebra in 
universal use in the schools, a very striking person, huge and portly, 
and always dressed in a very long frock-coat and a top hat which 
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would hold a gallon. His son “Young Bumblin”, tall and handsome, 
was a friend of mine too. 

We used to frequent the bar of The Hoop, a famous old hostelry, 
and there we generally saw one Harding, a queer character if ever 
there was one. He had had a most distinguished career in the 
university, had been senior wrangler, but had given way to bad 
habits and sunk very low. He was said to be quite comatose all 
morning but when properly primed with liquor became his old real 
self, a man of encyclopaedic knowledge and infinite humour. He 
was rather dreadful to look at with the drunkard’s strawberry beak 
and shabby get-up, a regular old satyr. I remember his coming in 
one evening, looking round upon the assembled company and after 
a long pause ejaculating “Jesus Christ!” 

“Now then, Mr Harding”, said the placid barmaid, Miss Pearce, 
“you know that bad language is not allowed in this bar”. 

Harding struck an attitude and said, “Gentlemen, I appoint you a 
jury to judge the issue as between Miss Pearce and myself; I submit 
that the expression of which I have made use cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be classed under the head of bad language, in fact 
it may be considered as a specimen of the very best language known 
to science or art: gentlemen of the jury, I now ask you for your 
verdict”. 

There was a chorus of, “Not Guilty”. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you are now entitled to your fee. Miss 
Pearce, please fill up the glasses all round”. No one knew how this 
old reprobate lived but he always had money to spend on drink. 

Before I joined the university I could sit in the bar of The Hoop 
or The Bull without fear, while Weekley might at any time be 
called out by a bulldog to interview the proctor. The time came 
when I too must be on my guard and we generally chose one of 
the humbler hostelries which were but rarely visited by authority. 
One of these was kept by the Hayward family, a famous cricketing 
lot. The older Hayward had been an All England player and one 
of the younger generation played for England and regularly for 
Surrey. Here we could consume our Basses at ease in the company 
of good Cambridge tradesmen. Weekley would grin and remark 
that it was nice to have your beer brought to you by an All Eng- 
land cricketer. 
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I got my fill of football after I joined Christ’s College, for until I 
got my colours I had to play sometimes four matches in a week 
which is a bit too much. There were some undergrads who lived 
in Cambridge and wanted to get some footer during the vacations 
and quite a number of men who had no connection with the univer- 
sity who also welcomed the chance of a game. We managed to 
scrape together enough to make up a XV and, having no ground, 
used to play on the public park called Midsummer Common. As 
this was also used by many cows play there meant as much dodging 
of cowflops as of opponents. “Young Bumblin” was one member of 
the team. 

The great Ranji was in Cambridge during the vacations and once 
expressed a desire to try this game. We took him in for a trial and 
put him at three-quarters. The experiment was not a success. Ranji 
was very slight in build at that time though I believe he became 
immensely stout in later years. He proved to have no true vocation 
for this great sport and gave it up after the one trial. But he gave 
me the opportunity to boast that I had played Rugger with Ranji, 
which I now have pleasure in doing. His name was a jaw-breaker. 
A colleague came out of Fenner’s one day after watching him bat. 
A hansom driver at the gate asked him, “How many ’as ’e made, 
sir, the dark gentleman? I wouldn’t ’ardly like to say ’is name!” 
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College is fully dealt with in Appendix I which gives the in- 

ternal history of the college. As this is not a subject of great 
general interest I have relegated it to that subordinate position and 
will now give various side-lights on my life during the academic 
years and after. 

My relations with the Board of Governors of Canterbury College 
were on the whole very friendly and pleasant and I had good friends 
among the members. But there were exceptions. There were usually 
a few who let slip no chance to “take it out of” the professors and 
“put them in their place”, actuated, I think, by a kind of jealousy 
for in my early years we were nearly all Oxford or Cambridge men 
and not the home-grown article. I had a bit of a dust-up with 
Edwin Watkins, then principal of the Teachers’ Training College 
and some members of the board took his part. Watkins complained 
that I was unfair to his students and treated them as the goats 
while my own regulars were the favoured sheep. 

The Training College people were herded into my lecture room 
on Saturday mornings, quite a crowd of them and, as they were not 
really interested, they were genuinely inattentive and inclined to 
talk to one another and bring in bags of sweets. I was a strict 
disciplinarian and gave them the rough side of my tongue. Watkins 
claimed that I could not possibly distinguish these students from 
my regulars and that I had some prejudice against them. A sort of 
court of enquiry was held to consider the complaint and Watkins 
and I were both called in to be questioned. I told the enquirers that 
I knew all my regulars, at least by sight, as they were before me 
for an hour or two every day for five days a week and after some 
discussion I was exonerated and the matter blew over. 

Some few members were actively hostile to one personally. One 
of these was a Scottish retired school inspector and a near neigh- 
bour of mine in Fendalton. He was of a benevolent aspect and 
generally considered “that dear old man”. However this superficial 
geniality was misleading and I found, as I used to say, that he was 
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a curiosity in natural history—a donkey with a venom-bag—for he 
always had a grudge against someone. At one time it was Miss 
Gibson of the Christchurch Girls’ High School; he relentlessly abused 
her and tried to get her dismissed. 

Then it was the turn of Professor Scott of the Engineering School 
and this “dear old man” was fool enough to pour out his animosity 
about Scott into my unwilling ear as we walked across Hagley 
Park. 

And then came my own turn. He, having nothing else to do, 
went round prying and probing and questioning all and sundry in 
his efforts to find incriminating “facts” against me. He went so far 
as to write a letter to someone asking for any information which 
might be damaging to me. This letter was shown to my assistant, 
T. W. Cane, who told me about it. I tried to get hold of the letter 
but Cane, quite rightly I admit, refused to disclose the name of the 
recipient. If I had got it I should have had good aes for a 
libel action and would certainly have brought one. 

We had some rather peculiar members on the board from time to 
time, usually elected by school committees. For instance, we had 
one who was a member of many boards, quite the “public man”, 
but he was not very well educated or intelligent. He went once 
with a party of members of our board to inspect some college 
property in the country. They were given tea in a whare on the 
property where some college students were staying. One of them 
had chalked up on the wall “nil desperandum”. Our friend cocked 
his eye at it and said to his neighbour, “See that? That’s French, 
that is. Of course I didn’t learn any French at school but you pick 
up a good bit of it as you go through life.” 


On four occasions, two major and two minor, the brunt of the 
hateful job of going round with the hat fell to my lot. (Another 
blast on my trumpet!) The first was the collection of money to 
build the college library. The books, such as they were (this depart- 
ment was starved) were housed in a small dark dreary room belong- 
ing to the classical department. The sum required was £2000, of 
which we could hope for £1000 by way of Government £ for £ 
subsidy. We set out to get the £1000 by public subscription and it 
was agreed that each of us on the staff should collect a fixed sum 
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annually till the goal was reached. The idea was entirely my own 
and I acted as organiser. Every member of the staff agreed to help 
by touting for subs but in the event the others, seeing how active 
I was, practically left the burden to me. It was because I hated it so 
much that I worked so hard, anything to get it over. I got up series 
of lectures to be given in the College Hall and roped in helpers to 
give them, O. T. J. Alpers, T. W. Cane, Sir William Russell were 
among them, and I myself gave a series of lectures illustrated with 
slides in a public hall in Christchurch. So, painfully and step by 
step, we got the required sum and the library, designed by Mr 
Hurst Seager, was at last built; it has proved to be much too small 
for its purpose, but we could not foresee that. 

The other major enterprise was the War Memorial Window for 
which, also, we aimed at £2000. The same old story once more; 
though the idea was not mine I was obliged to “carry the baby” but 
in this case I had the invaluable co-operation of Hugh Stewart, 
recently returned to us after his brilliant career in World War I. 
The plan hung fire for years and the money, as it dribbled in, was 
supposed to be invested so as to earn a bit while the work went on. 
To our great disgust—mine at any rate—we found after two or 
more years that this had not been done, the money was lying idle. 
However we got our money in the long run and after innumerable 
delays we got our window. I’m afraid that the artist we got to 
design it, Mr Maufe, had a lot of trouble, as Professor James Shelley 
and others were very critical of his design and insisted on continued 
alterations. 

I had some odd experiences as a beggar and enlarged my know- 
ledge of human nature. I could rely on support from certain persons, 
substantial support too. I would mention especially my friend Sir 
Joseph Kinsey, another great friend, Andrew Fairbairn, and George 
Humphreys; and Macmillan Brown upon whom, of course, we had 
a special claim for he was well off and, as I used to say, if he could 
count a lot of chickens the college had laid the eggs. I screwed up 
my courage and tackled one or two of the most notorious skinflints 
myself, but with only the foretold results—I name no names. 

When the library was formally opened I had to speak at the 
little ceremony. I detailed some of my experiences with the hat and 
also told the story I had heard of an earlier enterprise in Christ- 
church. A large landowner (I name no name) was approached and 
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asked to subscribe to some public plan. He replied that it was quite 
impossible in the present state of his affairs. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that I now have £40,000 lying idle in 
the bank because I can find no investment for it? So you see I can’t 
afford to give anything” (or words to that effect). 

This story had a peculiar sequel. It went the round of New Zea- 
land newspapers and evidently suffered in the process, for a few 
weeks later I received a letter from the secretary of the harbour 
board of a minor North Island port. This stated that he had read 
in the press that a Christchurch man had £40,000 waiting for invest- 
ment and I was asked to draw his attention to the debentures of 
this harbour board. 

From one of my intended victims I got a stout refusal and this 
odd excuse. He was a wealthy bachelor (or perhaps widower) and 
a member of a very old family of settlers on Banks Peninsula who 
had taken up land in Pigeon Bay before the days of the Canterbury 
settlement (one of this family, by the way, had already given me 
a handsome subscription). His excuse was to this effect: when the 
Canterbury settlement was well on the way Godley, so he said, had 
rather objected to this earlier acquisition of land in Canterbury and 
challenged the title. One of the family set sail from Pigeon Bay to 
Wellington to protest to Sir George Grey, but his ship was wrecked 
and he lost his life. 

“So,” said my victim, “us old settlers have a grievance against the 
province and will never do anything to support any public object 
here.” Thus I learnt another curious thing. 

I also applied to Mrs Townend, a very rich widow, through her 
secretary, as she herself was unapproachable. The answer I got was 
that she was always willing to give money to relieve distress in 
private cases but she never gave to any public object. (I knew she 
had given very liberally in such private cases.) Against this, I was 
told by Archbishop Julius, who had subscribed, that one of our 
benefactors had said to him that he was always willing to subscribe 
money for public purposes but never for any private case, “as he 
had been had that way too often”. | 

I had to put on a further minor begging act when the college 
bought the Maude Roll from Nurse Maude for £50. This ancient 
manuscript history of the British and English Kings, written in 
Latin about A.D. 1480, had been in the Maude family from the 
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time it was written. It is now on exhibition at the college. I had 
only one snag to encounter in my little campaign to raise the money. 
I applied for the usual Government subsidy of £ for £, leaving only 
£25 to be collected. Dr Anderson, then the director of education, 
whom I interviewed for the purpose, made objection and said that 
the subsidy was payable only on the purchase of “a book” and this 
was not a book. However I was able to prove, from the document 
itself, that it was a book, since the writer, whoever he was, hap- 
pened to have referred to it in his text as iste liber; so the objection 
vanished and we got the money. I collected the £25 without diff- 
iculty, mostly from my colleagues on the staff. 

The publication of my translation of the Roll led to two rather 
unexpected comments by reviewers. I sent a copy for review to my 
old Australian friend A. G. Stephens, who ran a little literary journal 
in Sydney, the Bookfellow. His review of it amazed me, for, believe 
it or not, he imagined that the whole thing (some thousands of 
words, by the way) had been written in Latin, by heaven, by myself 
as a sort of scholarly joke. A simple soul! The other queer comment 
came from England. The reviewer, after describing and making 
observations on it, went on to say that it was to be hoped that the 
city of Christchurch would now publish similar editions of all its 
manuscripts. Whatever, do you think, was in that writer’s mind? It 
is just possible that he confused Christchurch in New Zealand with 
Christchurch in Hampshire but, if so, he must have read his copy 
very carelessly. I may add that after careful searchings and enquiries 
in England I could find only one similar treasure; that one, word 
for word the same thing as the Maude Roll, is in the library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The last bit of begging I did was a quite small affair. I found 
that the girls in the hostel had no gramophone and presented them 
with a nice portable one with some records. I think the price was 
about £15 to £20 and this I easily extorted from my colleagues who, 
I fancy, were all the more willing to help because they had rather 
let me down over the collection of funds for the library and the 
memorial window. 
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with leading citizens of Christchurch and with back-country 

runholders I naturally came across many important and inter- 
esting personalities upon whom I had made some notes and observa- 
tions, trusting there is nothing in them to offend any descendants or 
friends of the persons referred to. 


D= MY LONG SERVICE with the university and association 


PROFESSOR F. W. HASLAM 


Haslam, a Cambridge man, was tall, lean and bearded. Fond of 
sport, a good shot, but not a fisherman. He had been an assistant 
master at Westward Ho when Kipling was there as a pupil, and he 
appears in Stalky and Co., a fact of which he was very proud. An 
excellent scholar, though students complained that his voice was 
apt to be inaudible. 

He could be quite charming but he was a fool about money, and 
was (entirely innocently) involved in the shady financial manoeuvres 
of “Joey” Grassman. J. G. forged Haslam’s name on some bill, was 
caught, and sentenced to two years in Lyttelton gaol. (This was just 
before I arrived in New Zealand.) As a result Haslam went bank- 
rupt and had to economise strictly for a few years. He and Mrs 
Haslam lived in a tiny room in Chancery Lane until his affairs 
straightened out. Then they took the brick house on the corner 
opposite the Riccarton Hotel. Here, at a tea-party, I met Stephen 
Leacock, then on a visit to New Zealand. He told me a good story: 
the headmaster of a school in Canada was interviewed by the father 
of a pupil to discuss the boy’s chances in the coming matric. exam- 
ination. The boy was sent for, and his father thus addressed him, 
“T’ve been talking to the head about you and he says that if you 
don’t work harder he’ll kick your bloody arse”. 

I was very friendly with Haslam during my early years. We used 
to go on shooting expeditions every week-end, usually to Leithfield 
or Sefton. We would ride our bicycles to Leithfield on the Saturday 
afternoon, stay at the Leithfield hotel, shoot over the downs near 
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Amberley, and ride back to Christchurch on Monday morning in 
time for lectures. We did a good deal of trespassing, an art in which 
we were both past masters and Haslam showed great tact and 
diplomacy in dealing with outraged property owners. 

Returning to “Joey” Grassman. After he had served his sentence 
he cynically observed that it did not seem to him to have improved 
his moral nature (or words to that effect). His later career proved 
this to be true. He settled in Auckland and worked as a coach—he 
was by all accounts an excellent teacher. Then (it is hard to believe, 
isn’t it?) he was appointed professor of economics and (I think) 
moral philosophy at Auckland University College. There he got up 
to his old tricks and, after letting in one of his innocent colleagues 
for a heavy loss over some shady bill transaction, he fled to Australia; 
I have no knowledge of his activities there. He died in London. I 
met him casually once or twice but did not feel inclined to make 
friends with him. 

Haslam and Macmillan Brown hated and despised one another 
and made no secret of the fact. Brown used to speak of Haslam as 
“Caliban” and Haslam spoke of Brown as “that little black-avised 
squirt”, or something like that. Haslam resented, as did others of his 
colleagues, Brown’s annoying habit of continuing his lecture far 
beyond the appointed time, which seemed to imply that Azs lecture 
was all-important and that it did not matter to the student if he 
missed another’s. 


PROFESSOR A. W. BICKERTON 


I never could take “Bicky” seriously, he was so excitable, so 
untidy, so naively enthusiastic about his theory of “partial impact”. 
He was small, red-faced and catarrhal, with a scrappy beard. He 
met me in the street, introduced himself and immediately assaulted 
my ears with a long story of this wonderful theory. He estimated 
the amount of public interest which it aroused by a device of his 
own. Some newspaper had given it one column of comment and 
this he multiplied by the figure of the newspaper’s circulation and 
thus he arrived at some thousands, if not millions, of columns. 

His miniature colony at Wainoni was famous. The houses were 
called the “brownpaper houses” and it was said that free love was 
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here tolerated if not actively encouraged. It was this, I imagine, that 
caused his downfall rather than his erratic teaching. Rutherford was 
a student under him and it was believed that, being already on the 
track of his epoch-making discoveries on the atom, he used to lock 
the door of his lab to keep Bicky out. Students complained that he 
could not keep off the subject of his “partial impact”, so that his 
lectures were useless. The board of governors held an enquiry, there 
were acrimonious exchanges between the parties, and Bicky was 
sacked. 

I never understood his blessed theory, it was all out of my line, 
but I gathered that he posited a sort of grazing collision between 
two planets, or between the sun and a planet, and thus explained 
the origins of the universe. Perhaps I have got it all wrong, but the 
expert critics said that any such theory must be supported by very 
high mathematical calculations and that Bickerton had not the neces- 
sary mathematical equipment. I also gathered that some later physic- 
ists did hold some such belief, whether inspired by Bickerton or not 
I don’t know. 

After his retirement Bickerton went to London and founded, or 
tried to found, a society to push his theories. He re-married in old 
age and began, I understand, to raise a second family. On his death 
the authorities at Canterbury College rehabilitated his reputation 
and brought his ashes back to Christchurch to be kept in the College 
Hall. He remains in my memory as a comic figure, always in a 
hurry, always perspiring, and tearing about bent double over the 
handlebars of his bicycle. I remember cannoning into him at a 
corner. We both fell off our machines; “This”, I said, as we picked 
ourselves up, “is a case of partial impact”. 


CAPTAIN F. W. HUTTON 


Hutton was the Curator of the Canterbury Museum and lecturer 
in geology at Canterbury College when I arrived here. He was a 
professional soldier, had served in the Indian Army, and fought 
through the Mutiny. I had a great affection for Hutton; he was a 
gentle, courteous, and amiable character and I was attracted to him 
by my interest in natural history. He was president of the Austral- 
asian Association for the Advancement of Science during its session 
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at Hobart in 1902 or 1903. I was the president of the education 
section and travelled with him to the meeting. He gave what I 
thought was a very impressive presidential address on design in 
nature and I could not agree with the Scottish professor of philosophy 
who loftily claimed that he had perceived weaknesses in Hutton’s 
argument which had escaped the notice of less expert intelligences 
like my own. 

I was glad to be of small service to Hutton when I visited Milford 
Sound and caught and brought back to him an odd-looking fly 
which he found to be a new species and described as, I think, Exsul 
singularis. My specimen is preserved in the museum and I believe 
that the species has seldom been collected since Hutton’s time. 


DR DENDY 


I had more in common with Dendy than with any other member 
of the staff owing, chiefly, to my amateurish interest in natural 
history, especially in botany. He was a Manchester man, an ambitious 
scientist bent on making his mark. He never intended to stay here, 
but he knew that he had in New Zealand a rich field for original 
scientific work on his pet subjects. These were sponges and certain 
low types of life such as planarians and peripatus. He was a short, 
dark, bearded man with a habitually gloomy and harassed expres- 
sion and a sallow complexion. He told me how, when he was work- 
ing as assistant to Baldwin Spencer at the University of Melbourne, 
he was one day walking to work through a slummy street and a 
woman standing at her gate said to him, in a low sympathetic 
voice, “Make ’aste, you'll be just in time before the cemetery closes”. 
Yet he was really a very humorous person, excellent company, and 
full of funny stories chieflly about Methodist ministers. How he 
would chuckle when I made some such joke as he appreciated. 
“That’s very humorous”, he would say. 

He had some odd pronunciations, due, no doubt, to his North 
Country upbringing. He called his bicycle a “bi-cycle” with “cycle” 
as if it stood alone; and he pronounced “tortoise” and “porpoise” 
so as to rhyme with “noise”. He delighted in puns and making fun 
of scientific terms. He invented the very useful term “cryptozoic” 
for animals which live under stones or in decaying wood. I stayed 
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at Warner’s Hotel on my arrival in Christchurch and after a day 
or two he dug me out and put me up at his house on the Cashmere 
Hills where he had a block of the Fisher estate, about twenty acres, 
where he kept a cow. He had a man to help, name of O’Ryan. One 
of the children, hearing us talk of the constellation Orion, broke in 
with: “I know him, he sleeps in our cowshed”. 

Dendy stayed here only a few years, moved on to a better post, 
settled in London and won great distinction, being finally secretary 
of the Royal Society. So I lost touch with him altogether. 


DR LEONARD COCKAYNE 


I was intimately associated with this great man from 1899 to the 
date of his death. When I first met him he was living in retirement 
at New Brighton where he had made a wonderful garden with 
important plants from abroad. I won his heart at the outset by 
recognising and identifying some things from the Swiss Alps whose 
names he did not know. He was then just beginning to be known 
for his notable experiments on scerophytic plants when grown under 
artificial conditions, but he lived a very secluded life and it was 
hard to persuade him, as Dendy did, to appear in public at meetings 
of the Institute (the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury) to des- 
cribe his work. He soon moved to Wellington and made a garden, 
at Khandallah, of a different kind, cultivating native plants for 
observation. 

In 1915 I began the intensive study of the native flora with the 
sole purpose, at first, of collecting plants for him on my alpine 
journeys. He infected me with his own boundless enthusiasm and 
gave me invaluable assistance in my own studies. When I took charge 
of the herbarium at the Canterbury Museum he responded nobly to 
my appeal and presented us with much valuable material. 

He went from strength to strength, was employed by the Govern- 
ment on various jobs of great economic importance—flax disease in 
the Wairarapa, reclamation of lands invaded by sand, “palatability” 
studies on the feed of sheep, and the reclamation of the bad lands 
in Central Otago. I joined him at Hanmer for the palatability work 
and made expeditions with him into the mountains, and later I 
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was with him in Central Otago observing the results of his experi- 
ments in the re-sowing of denuded lands. During these journeys he 
gave me an enormous amount of information concerning the flora 
of New Zealand, much of which is now accessible only through my 
own memories. I visited him frequently in Khandallah until the 
very close of his life. 

Cockayne was short, bearded, with very keen blue eyes with 
which he would give you a peculiar hard stare before replying to a 
query. He had a rather high-pitched shrill voice and habitually 
spoke very loudly and in a dogmatic, often pugnacious manner. It 
was a treat to hear him in a crowded railway carriage electrifying 
the other passengers by his scattering abroad the long botanical 
terms like some lusty Scot tossing the caber, and by his frequent 
bursts of high, cackling laughter. He was a real “character” and his 
rather dictatorial manner was only a mask for his kindly, generous, 
and deeply emotional nature; he loved poetry and was keenly alive 
to the wonder and beauty of nature herself. He was actually no 
mountaineer though his great enthusiasm compelled him to visit the 
Alps, and he was not physically very strong. I felt greatly honoured 
when he told me that in his monumental work on the flora of New 
Zealand for a German series on the vegetation of the world, he 
relied, when dealing with the high alpine species, entirely on the 
lists which I had supplied to him from time to time when climbing 
to the higher altitudes. He was rather merciless in his judgments 
and comments on his fellow-botanists, and would be contemptuous 
of anyone of them who did not happen to share his particular 
interest of the moment. 

He was no expert in the arts of the camper though he often had 
to camp out and rough it. There are many anecdotes of his eccen- 
tricities as a back-country camper. On one occasion, and very early 
in his career, he camped with his son; they left a stew in a billy 
for the evening meal and were absent all day. Bluebottles discovered 
the stew. He looked at it privately on his return and said to his 
son: “J think we'll wait till it’s dark before we eat this”. He would 
spend hours getting ready his bed of twigs of some divaricating 
shrub and disturb his mates with incessant re-arrangements thereof 
during the night, or drive them all mad with the frenzied search 
for his magnifying glass, which he wore hung round his neck by a 
string. 
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And here is an instance of his peculiar manner of speech (strongly 
tinged, by the way, with his Yorkshire accent—he came from Shef.- 
field). He was staying at Kinloch at the head of Lake Wakatipu. 
My informant remarked that Dr Cockayne had “a rather abrupt 
manner, hadn’t he?” I asked him for an example. “Well, he was 
standing just here with his son; he picked up a piece of grass and 
said that this was Danthonia pilosa; his son disagreed and thought 
it was Danthonia semi-annularis; Cockayne insisted in his view but 
his son stuck to his guns whereon Cockayne burst out, ‘Shut up ye 
bloody fool!’ Rather abrupt, what?” 


R. N. BEALEY 


Robert Nowell Bealey was a son of Samuel Bealey, the third 
superintendent of the Canterbury Province. He lived at Haldon, 
Hororata, and ran the large farm there. He was a tall, handsome 
man of a very gay and sociable disposition and extremely hospitable. 
The house was often full of happy guests and it was a sort of 
second home to me and my family. I spent whole weeks there, 
fishing in the summer and shooting in the winter. The adjacent 
Selwyn riverbed provided rabbits, and hares abounded everywhere. 
The Hororata River runs through the property for about a mile 
and afforded excellent trout-fishing. Mrs Bealey played the piano 
and sang beautifully. She was a grand-daughter of Bishop Blom- 
field, of London, said to be the last of the “Greek Play Bishops” 
for it was believed that in those days no man could become a bishop 
unless he had edited a Greek play. 

At Haldon I met most of the notables of the district and from 
them, and from Bealey himself, learned much of the history of 
those parts, stories of the Cordy family, and of Lady Barker and 
the Halls. Very delightful times we had there with jolly evenings 
in the big new billiard-room and plenty of music and fun. Bealey 
was not really cut out for a country life, he was too sociably and 
convivially inclined, and too fond of the theatre. He sold Haldon 
in about 1910 and settled in London, where I visited him in 1928. 
He was living in a fine service flat and enjoying life to the full. 

There was always good fun going at Haldon. I remember one in- 
cident which amused us. Anyone who asked permission was allowed 
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to fish the Hororata, otherwise trespassers were banned. I and 
another were fishing when the cowboy (a new hand) caught us 
and bailed us up. We explained ourselves and he departed satisfied. 
But the poor boy was miserable and penitent, not because he had 
been officious for he had only done his duty, but because, as he said 
tearfully, “I called ’em blokes”. 

I got a lot of amusement out of the Life of Bishop Blomfield, 
Here are two of his stories, one of them very well-known. He had 
to stay a night at one of the vicarages in his diocese where a new 
bootboy was employed. The boy was carefully coached in his duties 
and was told that he must take a can of hot water to the Bishop in 
the morning and he would knock and the Bishop would say “Who’s 
there?” He must then answer “The boy, my lord”. But when the 
moment came he lost his head and replied to the Bishop’s query, 
“The Lord, my boy”. Blomfield had to preach in a country church 
in Somerset and, for once, preached extempore. His text was: “The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God”. After the service he 
asked one of the churchwardens what he thought of the sermon 
and got the reply, “’twere a very good zarmon but, ye know, I 
doan’t agree wi’ ’ee; I zay there be a God”. 


W. IZARD 


William Izard was not only “my” lawyer but also my regular 
fishing mate; we shared a hut at the Selwyn and fished together 
frequently in that river, in the Hororata, and in the Hae-hae-te- 
moana in South Canterbury when we stayed with the Hon. Lance- 
lot Walker at Four Peaks and at Orari Gorge with the Tripps. 
Izard was a gifted man, a sound and learned lawyer (he was lecturer 
in law at Canterbury College), a good athlete (had his blue at 
Cambridge for the quarter-mile), and had a beautiful tenor voice; 
he used to take part in amateur theatricals and took the part of 
Nanki Poo in The Mikado in Christchurch (before my time). 

He was a model fly-fisherman, extremely patient and painstaking, 
and would take quarter of an hour on one pool (he always called 
it “a hole”) where I would have finished in five minutes; and his 
casting was a joy to watch. He had been a great friend of J. D. 
Enys at Castle Hill (Trelinick) and inherited from him a block of 
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land there, behind the farm-buildings. He exchanged this for a 
block at the site of Enys’s old homestead, a lovely spot, and there 
he built a small house which was gradually enlarged until it became 
a quite delightful residence. There I was a guest on very many 
occasions and helped with the planting of trees. 

I was one of a group of his friends whom he entertained there 
with lavish hospitality. He became very deaf, unfortunately, in his 
later days, and was obliged to resign his membership of the Board 
of Governors of Canterbury College where he had represented the 
professorial board for some years. He was a delightful companion, 
well-read and of a gentle and simple nature. He was affectionately 
known to us as “W.I.” He lived to a great age and died in his 
daughter’s (the late Mrs R. J. Richards) home at Sumner during 
World War II. 

He used to amuse me greatly with his gently humorous conversa- 
tion. I remember him saying once, as we were driving down to the 
Selwyn behind his old pony, Don, “People don’t go to church as 
much as they did; even the women aren’t as bad as they used to be”. 


QO. T. J. ALPERS 


I was very friendly with this well-known personality, in fact he 
stood as best man at my wedding. He was then still a master at the 
Christchurch Boys’ High School and had not exchanged the mortar- 
board for the barrister’s wig. He was tall, and in later days became 
fairly corpulent. He had a large head and an imposing manner and 
spoke such impeccable English that it was hard to realise that he 
did not learn English till his arrival from Denmark when he was 
about twelve. There was something a bit queer about his features. 
An old friend of us both, “Monty” Lewin, used to call our little 
New Zealand tomtit “the Alpers bird” which I thought very apt. 

Alpers was a born actor, distinguished in amateur theatricals and 
he excelled as a platform speaker, the best I have ever heard in this 
country. He was, no doubt, a bit of a poseur. He was no athlete 
but in his early days was a very strong walker. One of his friends 
told me how, on a walking tour on Banks Peninsula, Alpers arrived 
exhausted at the hotel at Duvauchelle and was bathed like a great 
baby boy by the landlady. He did a lot of walking in the King 
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Country and used to tell how greatly interested and amused the 
Maoris were when he took out his “artificials” to clean them in 
public. He was a near-neighbour of ours in Fendalton and I knew 
his little old apple-faced mother very well; he was a good son. 

When he was made a judge I happened to see him before the 
announcement was made. He excused himself for being somewhat 
distrait but when he found that I knew about the appointment he 
became confidential and told me that he knew very well how little 
qualified he was to be a judge—that is, from the point of view of 
legal learning; but, he said, he would rely upon his experience and 
intuitive knowledge of men (or words to that effect). 

I saw him at his home in Wellington not long before his death; 
he was then dying of cancer and well knew it; he was busy writing 
his Cheerful Yesterdays and bore his pain with admirable fortitude, 
not without a touch of his characteristic pose. He said he did not 
want a solemn, sad funeral and hoped that the mourners, after the 
ceremony, would call at a pub on the way home and drink to his 
memory. 

I think he enjoyed the joke as much as anybody when, being 
inordinately proud of prospective fatherhood, some weeks before the 
event was due, he ordered a pram. The dealer placed the pram in 
the window of his shop with a large notice “Ordered by O. T. J. 
Alpers, Esq.”. 

He was an amusing raconteur and told many good stories. He 
had once to give a lecture in the Canterbury College Hall (on 
Samuel Butler, I think it was). There was a very small audience 
and he began by saying that he did not mind that and went on 

sto tell us a story he had heard from the celebrated comedian, J. L. 
Toole, when he visited Christchurch. Toole’s company was playing 
at some small English town; when the curtain rose there were only 
two men in the house sitting in the front row of the stalls. He 
addressed the two men and announced that he was going to give 
his performance. “You have paid your money and I’m going to 
play for you”. One of the men rose and tried to say something but 
Toole would not listen and proceeded with the play. At the end of 
the first scene, however, the man rose again and shouted, “Mr 
Toole, Mr Toole, we’re both of us dead ’eads”; Toole gave in then. 
(“Dead heads”, perhaps I should explain, are holders of free tickets.) 

Alpers proclaimed himself a townsman and used to say that he 
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was happy only on the pavement; also that he loved social life and 
could not bear to be alone. He once said tragically to my sister that 
“he could not bear his own thoughts”. He was assistant to my 
predecessor in the chair of English at Canterbury College and was 
a candidate for the vacant position when, as it happened, I was 
appointed. He had some strong backing in the board of governors 
and it was understood that he failed to get the chair on account of 
certain journalistic activities of the past. He had contributed to the 
local press a series of articles called “Searchlights” which, I under- 
stand, were very satirical and rather personal so that they aroused 
a good deal of ill-feeling, for everybody knew who the author was. 
So he paid dearly for his temporary success and his loss was my 
gain. I have often thought how very different our two lives would 
have been if he had been successful in his application for the chair 
of English, for he would never have become a barrister or a judge 
and I should never have come to New Zealand at all. 


SIR JAMES HECTOR 


As a member of the University of New Zealand Senate I saw a 
good deal of Hector and had many interesting talks with him on 
natural history topics. He was a noted explorer in the Canadian 
Rockies and later in New Zealand, especially in Fiordland and 
Otago. When we talked of the notornis, which was then supposed 
to be extinct, he told me that he knew where there were plenty but 
would not say where: he meant to keep that a secret. 

He must have had a strong stomach for he mentioned once how 
they had cooked wekas; I had told him about eating them at Glade 
House, Te Anau, when we ran short of meat. He said they roasted 
them in the embers; I had found them quite palatable if you could 
get rid of the rich strong grease. He said that they put a hot stone 
inside the body which caused the melted grease to accumulate there. 
“Then,” I said, “you could throw it away”. “Oh, no; oh, no”, and 
cupping his hands to his mouth he showed how you could hold the 
bird’s body upside down and then: shloop! 

He amused me very much by his outburst when, in the senate, 
we were discussing some proposal for a reform in the university. 
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He was strongly opposed to any change which would require Parlia- 
mentary sanction, for if the charter of the university were ever sub- 
mitted to the attentions of Parliament nobody knew what might 
happen. “If the members of Parliament get hold of it they will 
mangle it; monkeys do it, monkeys do it, anything they can’t 
understand they pull to pieces!” 


HM, G, ELE 


I did not know this energetic public man until he had given up 
his political career and devoted himself to certain causes in Christ- 
church, especially the Summit Road and enterprises connected there- 
with. Christchurch citizens owe him a great debt. His methods 
were often, to say the least, peculiar, and some of his later ideas 
were surprising; for here we saw a man who had been a socialist 
(his main political idea was the State Bank), and whose father and 
grandfather had been two of the original signatories of the famous 
labour Charter of 1840, becoming absorbed in the study and exhibition 
(in his tearooms) of the coats of arms of English aristocratic families, 
He was an indefatigable “beggar”, and had got in his grip some 
prominent and wealthy men to whom he appealed again and again 
for financial support, and not in vain, though I think that some of 
them became rather restive in his later days. 

His schemes for making the tracks on the Cashmere Hills were 
in the main very successful but some had only a temporary success, 
such as the tearoom and rest-house at Kennedy’s Bush and the 
similar one on the spur between Lyttelton Harbour and Kaituna. 
He was an incurable optimist. He was willing to bet that this latter 
rest-house would be visited by thousands of trampers in its first 
year, but it was, I think, hardly visited at all and before long fell 
into disrepair and had to be abandoned. The house at Kennedy’s 
Bush had a longer lease of life but had finally to be given up as a 
going concern. 

His methods were very unorthodox. He had a gate at the begin- 
ning of the road at Dyer’s Pass on which he placed a box for the 
payment of a toll by those using the road. He had, of course, every 
right to appeal for funds in this way but not to demand them as 
his notice seemed to do. Always the optimist and the idealist, he 
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had a concrete box construced on the rocks on Cooper’s Knob with 
a metal lid and in this he put a large handsomely-bound book in 
which visitors would sign their names; needless to say the book 
was dragged out and mutilated by hooligans before very long. 

Here is an illustration of his rather arbitrary methods. He had 
formed a Summit Road Association upon whose funds, voluntary 
subscriptions of course, he relied for finance; and, being very 
unbusinesslike, he would draw upon these funds without caring 
whether, at a given moment, there was anything in the till. He 
persuaded me and Mr Beken the photographer to accompany him 
to the Kaituna house on a Sunday; Beken was to photograph the 
house and my job was to supply him with a complete list of the 
trees, and the flora generally, in the bush below the house. He 
hailed a taxi in the Square and we were driven down to Kaituna, 
walked up to the house and did the work, the taxi waiting below 
all day. On our return to the Square he hopped out and said to the 
driver: “Charge this to the Summit Road Association”, and quickly 
vanished. The taxi man looked rather blue and I hope he got his 
money. 

Ell had some odd idioms. He would be working on the road 
by himself and trying to move a heavy stone; he would call on any 
passer-by to give him “a pound” by which he meant, not a sub- 
scription, but a helping hand, an expression which may have been 
common but I never heard it from anyone else. Ell’s father had been 
one of two partners running Coker’s Hotel. The other partner was 
lazy and when asked for anything by a guest would say: “Oh, go 
to Ell, go to Ell!” 


L. WALKER 


The Hon. Lancelot Walker, of Four Peaks, near Geraldine, was 
a member of the Legislative Council and spent some months every 
year in Wellington, residing at Four Peaks during the remainder of 
his time. He was an elderly man when I knew him; I used to go 
to Four Peaks with W. Izard and stay with him, usually in Novem- 
ber, or get some excellent fishing in the Hae-hae-te-moana. 

Walker was a big bearded man and a remarkable character, very 
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much the English gentleman and famous for his rather sour, sarcas- 
tic manner. He was lazy and inactive, employed a manager to run 
the estate and quarrelled with one manager after another until he 
got the services of Mr Corsbie, who got on with him well enough 
to keep the job and faithfully looked after Walker in his last ill- 
ness. 

Walker simply stayed in the house and had never been far from 
it into the back parts of the run. He was a bachelor, had been a 
good musician, playing the ’cello, but an injury to his left hand put 
a stop to that. He cared nothing for sport but was an excellent shot 
with a rifle. Turkeys were kept and when one was wanted for the 
table he was asked to come and help; he would shoot it in the head 
without fail. Many stories were told of his peculiar brand of humour; 
he had a singularly emphatic manner of utterance which added 
lustre to his bitter sayings. 

He was a bit of a gourmand, very particular about good food and 
service. I remember a letter of his in The Press complaining bitterly 
of the scarcity and high price of poultry in New Zealand. He was 
fond of eel—not the big black fellows, but the little silver eels of a 
clear running stream. On one occasion we had set a line and caught a 
nice little eel, which was then excellently cooked. After dinner Izard 
disappeared and told me next day that he had gone out to get rid 
of the eel for, though he had the digestion of an ostrich, the snake- 
like appearance of the fish had been more than he could stomach. 

I remember Walker looking at the great sheet of dog-daisies in 
his back paddock and saying “Mrs X was here the other day look- 
ing at these beastly weeds. ‘Look at them’ (in a high imitative 
falsetto), ‘Look at them, Mr Walker, aren’t they beautiful?’” Then 
in his low grumbling bass, “the damned fool!” 

A characteristic story is told of his device to rid himself of an un- 
welcome visitor. A commercial traveller had called and according to 
the custom of those days had had to be put up for the night. At 
breakfast next day Walker asked him when he was moving on; the 
traveller said he thought of leaving “after lunch”. Walker rang the 
bell, the maid came in, he looked hard at her and said, “Bring in 
lunch”! 
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In speaking of my friendship with this distinguished scholar and 
soldier I must confine myself to a few reminiscences; his career in 
both fields is very well known. He was a heavily built, handsome 
man, but afflicted with very short sight and without his glasses 
almost blind. In spite of this handicap he was an excellent shot with 
gun and rifle and a most enthusiastic mountaineer. He was also 
very public-spirited and had a delightful gift of humour. 

I was most grateful to him for his help in raising the money for 
the memorial window in Canterbury College. He threw himself 
into the hateful job with enthusiasm saying, “I mean to be ruthless”, 
and so he was. 

As a mountaineer he was ambitious, tireless, rash and fearless 
though he had a bad heart and could not stand heights. We attacked 
the mountains together and the list of peaks we climbed is a big 
one: Mount Egmont and some lesser summits in the North Island; 
Mounts Stokes, Fishtail, Nevis, and Starneath in the Nelson district; 
Mount Ben More and the Blue Mountain in Marlborough; all the 
peaks of the Craigieburn Range; Mounts White and Puketerike; 
Mount Torlesse (on several occasions); Mount Winterslaw and 
Taylor Peak in the Ashburton range; all the hills in Banks Peninsula, 
Mount Herbert, etc; Mounts Hutt, Somers, and the Four Peaks in 
the foothills of the alps; Mount Moltke, the Copeland Pass, and other 
tops in the Mount Cook area; Mount Kaiteran in the Kaikouras; 
in the Scottish Highlands, several of the highest mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Glencoe and Ben Lomond; and, in the Yorkshire 
moors, Ingleborough, Pen-y-ghent and Whernside on the famous 
“three-peaks” walk. 

He gave me very great anxiety on several occasions, persisting in 
going on to the top when a blizzard was threatening, going off 
too late in the day and being overtaken by darkness; going “blind” 
on the way down by a different route from that of the ascent and 
landing us both in very dangerous situations; and pressing on to a 
summit in spite of severe indisposition. He would decide from the 
map that an expedition would be possible in a day’s march which 
would actually demand at least two, and he would set off coatless 
and get drenched to the skin. 

Stewart regaled me on our long walks with delightful Scottish 
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(and other) stories of which I can give only an example or two. 
The Presbyterian minister (Hugh was, by the way, a “son of the 
manse”) describing the horrors of hell: “Ye'll be gnashing yer teeth 
and wringin’ yer hands and saying ‘O Lorrd, we didna ken, we 
didna ken’, and the Lorrd in his eenfinite maircy will sae tae ye 
‘Weel, ye ken the noo’.” A Gallipoli incident: On the night after 
the successful evacuation the troops were in a hilarious mood and 
a great noise was to be heard in one of the tents. The “sarge” 
called the men to order and said that if they were not quieter he 
would report the matter to the colonel. A loud voice in a strong 
Canadian accent arose from within the tent, “You can tell the 
colonel from me that he’s a bahstud, dy a bahstud, owt of a bah- 
stud”. The colonel was afterwards known in the battalion as “the 
pedigree colonel”. 


SIR ROBERT STOUT 


My association with this august figure was almost exclusively con- 
cerned with university politics. As he had been Prime Minister of 
New Zealand and was then Chief Justice his experience was vast; 
he was Chancellor of the University of New Zealand when I became 
a member of the university senate. His experience at the Bar and in 
politics had taught him all the arts (I don’t quite like to say tricks) 
of debate and we found him a formidable opponent, for I and four 
others, including Sir Thomas Hunter, were opposed to him in several 
major conflicts in university politics. 

The chief bones of contention were (1) the demand of the pro- 
fessors that they should conduct the degree examinations themselves 
instead of sending all papers to be examined in England, and (2) a 
reform of the university syllabus to allow the student to pursue his 
chosen subject or subjects at gradually rising standards throughout 
his career, a method not possible under the original conditions. Both 
these ideas were hateful to Stout; and he resisted them by every 
means in his power and these means were powerful. 

He had also certain advantages which were denied to us. He was 
a fine impressive figure with his large, shapely head, handsome 
face, white beard, and fresh, healthy complexion. One of his debat- 
ing devices was to cause his opponent to lose his temper, not only 
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by direct and often violent attack but, less fairly, by frequent inter- 
ruptions and by keeping up a sotto voce growling commentary 
addressed to his supporters, especially Macmillan Brown and Hanan. 
These tactics were apt to upset the less-experienced speaker but I 
and some others learned how to counter them. I, for instance, when 
his low thunder annoyed me, would cease speaking and when he 
said, “Go on, please, I’m listening”, I would pause long enough to 
ensure that I had a clear field. That roused his ire and he would 
begin to lose his own temper. 

Another means employed by him was this: he would make a 
statement, and when it had been clearly shown to be false he would 
simply go on repeating it on every opportunity. For instance, he 
used to maintain that no university teacher anywhere was allowed 
to examine, for degrees, his own students. He said this at a degree 
ceremony at Canterbury College on one occasion when a Cambridge 
don, Leo Greenwood, a temporary professor of classics, was on the 
platform. Greenwood rose after Stout’s speech and told how he, at 
Cambridge University, when acting as examiner, had frequently had 
to examine his own pupils and that this was the regular, accepted 
practice at Cambridge (and elsewhere), and one to which nobody 
took exception. We thought, in our innocence, that this was the end 
of Stout’s contention and that he would hardly dare to repeat it. 
Not a bit of it, he came back to it in the same words next degree day. 

We fought him in the press and by means of pamphlets, but the 
Opposition was very strong and it took actually fourteen years for 
us to gain our end. Stout was a bad loser and after fighting to the 
last ditch, was angry and contemptuous; while von Haast, who had 
always backed Stout, was more generous and publicly congratulated 
me on “my win”, an expression I did not like. 

Let me be just to my old enemy: there is another side to this 
picture. If he was a master of the less admirable arts of the barrister 
and the politician, he had also the “off the field” detachment of 
those persons. After some hot debate when he had pointed the 
finger of scorn into my face and implied that I was a rogue and a 
villain, he would approach me in the tea interval with a beaming 
countenance, all smiles, and enter upon very friendly discussions on 
subjects in which we were both interested, such as the history of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands—he was a native of Shetland—and 
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from him, and from books he recommended to me, I learned much 
of great value. Nobody could be more courteous or friendly than 
he was on such occasions. 

Good lawyers, however, told me that Stout, even as a judge of 
the Supreme Court, was “always the advocate” and that in cases 
where his prejudices were involved he could not really be as impar- 
tial as a good judge should be. This was especially noticeable in 
cases where liquor was involved, for he was an ardent teetotaller. 
That he was, in university politics, “always the advocate”, I think I 
have shown. 


LORD RUTHERFORD 


I met Rutherford by chance at Cambridge in about 1895 and 
whenever he visited New Zealand I had long talks with him on 
university matters. It was a privilege indeed to know this famous 
man. I attended the lectures which he gave at Canterbury College 
on his epoch-making discoveries and tried hard to understand what 
he was talking about but, though he expanded the matter with 
great clarity, I, being not mathematical or physical, was able to get 
only a dim picture of the elusive atom and its behaviour under his 
tuition. On the occasion of one of these lectures his voice suddenly 
failed and, refusing offers of lozenges from members of the audience, 
he just sat and waited for the voice to come back which it did, as 
he promised us, in about ten minutes. 

He once told me of a significant experience of his in the United 
States when we were discussing university finance and I was regret- 
ting that we had here no tame millionaires to gorge our treasury in 
time of need. He had been walking in the street talking shop with 
a professor of physics in an American university town when his 
companion suddenly broke off his discourse on seeing a man passing 
on the other side of the street. “Excuse me”, he said, “I must go 
across and talk to that chap, he is one of our most important financial 
backers and it would never do to pass without taking any notice of 
him”. “Anyhow”, Rutherford said, “you are spared that sort of 
thing”. 
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SIR DUDLEY DOBSON 


I had many interesting talks with this famous old pioneer, an 
encyclopaedia of knowledge about the early days in Canterbury, 
Nelson, and Westland. He was a very regular attendant at meetings 
of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury (now the Canterbury 
branch of the Royal Society of New Zealand) and he usually engaged 
me in conversation after I had read my botanical papers and reports 
of my year’s work. He was a delightful man, gentle and courteous, 
and he loved to talk of early experiences. 

He had been associated with all the early explorers of the back 
country such as von Haast and W. L. Travers, and was full of the 
sort of information which could be got from nobody else. He would 
also talk of his early days in the “house of sods with a clay floor” 
which his father built in Sumner on the site of the present Marine 
Hotel. This was, I suppose, the first house in Sumner and I think 
it is a pity that his early association with that popular resort has not 
been commemorated in a street-name or otherwise. 

From him I learned how Mount Arrowsmith in the Rangitata 
got its name—from that of the camp cook with von Haast’s explor- 
ing party. He told me how a waggish member of that party hoaxed 
von Haast by making imitative animal footprints in the sand with 
a stick supplying “evidence” of the existence in New Zealand of 
some mammal, believed in by many and supposed to be “an otter”. 
He told me stories of the gold-rush days in the Nelson Province, 
for example, of the eccentric man and wife who lived in the bush 
and periodically, on receipt of their remittance from home, would 
go on a terrific “bender”; the lady would take off all her clothes 
and run wild in the bush, where search parties had to go and hunt 
her up. 

I often saw Dobson’s father, the great old pioneer surveyor, but 
I never knew him to speak to. He was a picturesque figure in 
Worcester Street, with his long coat and large bell-topper. I was 
sorry that Sir Arthur did not live to be a hundred as he used to 
say he would, but anyhow he had a much longer innings than falls 
to the lot of most of us. 

As a boy at the Sumner house, he told me one of his duties was 
to cut up into small pieces the large “sugar-loaves”, a tough job. 
Sugar was then generally imported in that form so that everybody 
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was familiar with those conical things; hence the popularity of the 
name “sugar-loaf” for hills; there must be a large number of these 
“sugar-loaf” hills in this country: there are at least three in Canter- 
bury alone. 


JUDGE H. A. H. MUNRO 


Judge Monro was my wife’s grandfather. He was well over eighty 
when I first knew him, a very active, lean, and spry old gentleman 
with long “Dundreary” whiskers and always wore a long great- 
coat (koti roa). He lived in retirement at St George’s Bay Road, 
Parnell, and on my first visit to Auckland with my fiancée he met 
our ship at the wharf and drove us home in his pony-trap. Much 
amusement was caused on our arrival when it was found that the 
pony had driven himself, as the bit had not been put in his mouth, 
The Judge had a most interesting life and could spin endless yarns 
about his early days. 

He was born about 1820. His father had fought at Waterloo and, 
like other veterans of the Napoleonic wars, had been given a grant 
of land in Tasmania. He took up a large block and started a timber 
business but later joined the Government service and was for a time 
commandant of the convict station at Port Arthur. Dissatisfied with 
this job, which must have been rather horrible, he chartered a 
schooner and brought all his belongings with wife and family to 
New Zealand and settled at Hokianga—a bold enterprise, as this 
country was then at the “whaler and missionary” stage; this was in 
1835, five years before New Zealand became a Crown Colony. 

Judge Monro was born in Hobart (which he always called Hobbart 
Town); his nursemaid, he told me, had been the well-known 
Truganini, who lived to be the last Tasmanian native—but he grew 
up among the Maoris and spoke the language like a native. When 
we visited Rotorua, in about 1902, he was loudly welcomed by all 
the older natives, with whom he had long conversations. Many 
treated him with the greatest reverence and respect and addressed 
him as Te Kooti (the Court). 

He was connected by marriage with Sir John Logan Campbell 
and with Sir Cracroft Wilson of Cashmere (“The Nabob”). In his 
early days he had been familiar with Sir George Grey, Frederick 
Maning (the “Pakeha Maori”), and such men as Bishop Selwyn 
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(for whom he never had a good word because, I think, he had 
sympathised with the Maoris in the wars), J. S. Polack, the author 
of well-known books on early New Zealand, and Sir Donald McLean. 
He had taken no part in the wars but could tell plenty of stories 
about them and I could listen to him for hours. 

His judgments and comments on the notables of his prime were 
often very satirical and he pronounced them with great emphasis 
and much picturesque language. I remember, for instance, his look- 
ing at the statue of John Ballance in front of Parliament House, 
Wellington, and saying, “Ballance! Pooh! I remember him. He started 
life as a pedlar selling pinchbeck watches to the Maoris”. 

He embarrassed me a good deal at Rotorua where I had installed 
our party—my fiancée and her mother were with us—at a small 
hotel at Ohinemutu run by a man called Seddon (no relation to 
R.J.S.). When the old Judge saw the name he shouted, “We can’t 
stay here, this man’s a murderer”! It appeared that this Seddon was 
supposed to have killed his wife by pushing her into one of the 
boiling pools near the house. He had been tried and acquitted for 
want of evidence but it was believed by some that he was guilty. 
So I had to make excuses next day and move elsewhere. 

The old Judge would remember all sorts of little comical incidents 
illustrating his experiences with the Maoris. He told me of one old 
native who had been knocked on the head with a mere in a battle 
and left for dead, but had recovered. The blow had left a deep 
cavity in his skull and the Judge once saw him sitting motionless 
in the rain with a puddle of water collected in the hollow. He had 
a down on the Americans, I don’t know why. He was staying with 
us in Fendalton when a long, satirical poem of mine—“American 
and Phonetic Spelling”—appeared in The Press (without my name). 
He read it out at the breakfast table with great gusto and was later 
delighted to learn that I was the author. 


R. J. SEDDON 


I never knew Seddon but came across him now and then. He 
was a passenger on the old Rotomahana (the “rotten banana”) from 
Wellington to Lyttelton on the night after my arrival in New Zea- 
land. He sat in the social hall and took his cup of tea with the rest 
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of us. A terrible sou’-wester was blowing and the captain decided 
to heave-to in a bay on the northern side of the harbour to await 
better weather, but after an hour or two the little Wainui passed 
us and went out into the strait. The captain told us that he must 
now go out, that was a rule of the sea, and out we went and a rare 
bucketing we had on a passage of eighteen hours to Lyttelton. 

I also came across Seddon when on a rail journey in Southland. 
We had stopped ten minutes for a tea interval. Seddon took the 
head of the table. On the platform a deputation was awaiting him 
from the farming community to state some case. Seddon sat down 
on a truck and listened to the spokesman, who complained that 
the gold-mining enterprises were destroying their land. “Well, boys,” ° 
said Seddon, and went on to make promises of the usual kind but 
I don’t know whether he ever kept them. 

Those who knew him well said that my sonnet on Seddon in my 
Century of New Zealand’s Pratse was not a fair portrait, but I did 
my best. I used to hear many stories of him, some of them perhaps 
true. For instance, when he lived at Kumara and visited the pub he 
would amuse himself (and others) by standing the barmaid on her 
head and striking matches on the soles of her boots. On one occasion 
he, with a party of M.P.s, made a voyage in a small coastal-steamer 
on some inspection business. Seddon and his friends were very merry 
and held a noisy sing-song. 

“Well, captain”, said he. “I expect you don’t often have a jolly 
party like this aboard your ship?” 

“Oh, I don’t know”, drawled the captain, “I had a cargo of pigs 
last voyage”. 

I don’t believe the story about the West Coaster who was given a 
job as a messenger in a Government office in Wellington but proved 
to be unable to read or write. It was said that when this was re- 
ported to Seddon he wrote in the margin of the report, “then learn 
him”. 


PROFESSOR J. MACMILLAN BROWN 


The old poet Samuel Rogers, when somebody accused him of 
making ill-natured or scandalous remarks on other people, excused 
himself because, he said, he had a very weak voice and if he did 
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not talk scandal nobody would listen to him (or words to that 
effect). 

I can say something of the same kind with regard to this note on 
Macmillan Brown. I know of his career at Balliol and his associa- 
tion there with distinguished men like Asquith and with the great 
master, Jowett; and about his success as professor at Canterbury 
College, and the regard in which he was held by his own students 
in later years. All this is very well known. Here, in order to be read- 
able I, like old Rogers, dwell upon his less estimable qualities. 

Brown was one of the most self-centred and self-important men 
I have ever known; he lived, as I used to say, in a Bruno-centric 
universe. He was the prince of know-alls and was ready and willing 
to teach any man his business. He was sitting in a club billiard- 
room where two men were playing. One made a difficult shot which 
did not come off. Brown explained to him exactly what he had 
done wrong and how he should have played the shot. The player 
listened with respect, as Brown spoke like an expert. However, when 
this happened a second time he had some suspicions and said: “Do 
you play this game, sir?” Brown replied that he had never played 
it in his life. The player turned his back and went on with the 
game without another word. 

Friends of mine were on a South Sea cruise; the captain of the 
ship said to them: “I had a passenger on my last trip who wanted 
to tell me how to run my ship”. My friend said that there was no 
need to tell them who that passenger was! At this time Brown was 
travelling widely in the Pacific and writing big books to prove 
some theory of his own, a theory which, I understand, was regarded 
by scientific anthropologists with laughter—but I knew nothing about 
the rights of the case. Brown once got into an argument in his 
house with another “expert” on the Pacific about the rainfall on a 
certain island. The visitor asked Brown what authority he had for 
his statement. Brown went to his shelves, took down a book and 
read out the figures. “But who wrote that book?” asks the visitor. 
“Why I did”, says Brown. 

He was visiting Westminster Abbey in the company of some of 
his old students. They went into Henry VIII’s chapel and looked at 
the tombs of the kings. Brown stopped before the tomb of Henry V 
and said, loudly, “I have showed this fellow up!” He was referring 
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to his lectures when he was professor of history as well as of English 
and classics at Canterbury College. He was not only extremely 
dictatorial as a teacher—that is quite right and proper—but he was 
also something of a tyrant. Yet I must admit that his methods were 
highly successful and that many of his old students regarded him 
with great respect and gratitude. Some of them, however, outgrew 
their enthusiasm and on looking back would feel a bit ashamed of 
their blind acceptance of his Olympian authority. 

When I called on him soon after my arrival he depressed me 
extremely with an account of his wonderful successes as a teacher, 
telling me how he had welcomed the outside public to his lecture 
room, and of the long queues crowding into the place, for I knew 
that I was not cut out for that sort of thing at all. Cynical old 
students pointed out to me that in Brown’s day the professor col- 
lected the fees (not so in my time) and that every listener he got 
into his lecture room meant another pound or so in his pocket. 

Mrs Brown was the former Helen Connon, a distinguished woman 
—the first woman, it is believed, to take a university degree in the 
British Empire; she was very quiet and entirely overshadowed by 
her exacting husband. On one occasion the Browns were members 
of a camping party in the Mount Cook region. They roughed it 
and had to spend one night in the open. The leader of the expedi- 
tion issued orders that everyone should get to work gathering tus- 
stocks for their bedding. Going round to see how all was progress- 
ing he came upon Brown sitting calmly idle while Mrs Brown was 
toiling away at the bedding preparations. He gave Brown a good 
scolding and sent him off to do his bit. 

Brown was so sublimely self-confident and authoritarian that it 
was a real joy to his students when he came a cropper. He was 
lecturing on Lamb’s Essays of Elia when he came across a puzzling 
word in his edition. He took it in his teeth and shook it like a 
terrier with a rat, hunted it through various dictionaries and at last 
thought he had got “the answer” and delivered a long and very 
learned note on it. Then a student spoke up: “Sir, in my edition 
the word is printed ‘xxxxxx’” (I forget what the supposed word 
was). Brown, taken aback, looked at the other edition and found 
that indeed he had been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp for the quarry he 
had been stalking was only a misprint. I remember finding what I 
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supposed to be this misprint in my own edition and also finding 
written in the margin: 


“Was this the word that stumped Macmillan Brown 
And launched him on his philologic quest?” 


I must have written those lines myself years before. 


HEINRICH VON HAAST 


I saw a lot of von Haast on the University of New Zealand 
Senate and elsewhere. He paid me the compliment of admiring my 
verses and at a graduation ceremony at Canterbury College he 
publicly recommended that modern writers should be included in 
the English syllabus and suggested that my “noble poetry” should 
find its place there. He was a merry, light-hearted fellow in his 
youth and very fond of practical joking. He was on a visit to Mount 
Cook at the same time as the famous but rather eccentric botanist 
the Baron von Mueller, from Australia. The baron habitually wore 
a large scarf or muffler (as all Germans do in the mountains, for 
fear of a chill I suppose). Von Haast chalked up on a cliff at the 
edge of the Mueller Glacier “The Baron von Muffler, his glacier”. 
Macmillan Brown told me this. 

Von Haast sobered down of course with advancing years and on 
the occasion of a graduation ceremony at Canterbury College, when 
Sir Robert Stout was, as usual, attempting to read out a long type- 
written speech (he was the chancellor of the university) and the 
students, as usual, were interrupting him with rude noises, von 
Haast got up and rebuked them with great vigour and solemnity. 
O. T. J. Alpers was present and after the show told me that he 
well remembered a ceremony of this kind when he and von Haast 
were both among the undergraduates. On that occasion, he said, 
von Haast was crouching between the chairs at the back of the hall 
blowing a tin trumpet with all his might. 

Old Sir Julius von Haast was gone before my time so I never 
knew him. I was rather surprised, when visiting the Protestant 
cemetery in Rome in 1938 to come upon the grave of his widow, 
Lady von Haast, who had ended her days in Rome. 
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ROD AND GUN 


New Zealand from the time of my arrival till 1914 when, on the 

outbreak of war, I gave up the sport for good except for a short 
spell of salmon-fishing with my brother in Norway in 1928. I gener- 
ally fished with W. Izard; we shared a hut at the lower Selwyn and 
later built another at Coe’s Ford. Fishermen’s tales are notoriously 
boring, even to the fellow-angler so I shall make this a short tale. 
I threw a fairly good fly but could never match Izard’s skill and 
patience. 

I fished the Selwyn; the Waimakariri near the Island Farm 
(minnow only), the Ashley, the Waiau between Leslie Hills and 
the township (both fly and minnow), the Orari, the Opihi, near 
the mouth, the Hae-hae-te-Moana, the Hororata and Derrett’s Creek, 
the Rakaia (minnow only), Inwood’s Creek near Southbridge, and 
the Upper Selwyn near Coalgate where, on one glorious day, I took 
eighteen fish. The biggest trout I ever caught weighed just under 
ten pounds; this was in the Waimakariri at Island Farm. I think 
the best sporting fishing I had was in the Hae-hae-te-moana where 
there were only a few good pools below the waterfall and there I 
would get a four or five-pounder in each pool, grand sport with a 
3x cast in that rapid water. I had great fun too in the Waiau where 
a five-pounder could be had with luck and a fair upstream breeze. 
Nobody else fished that part of the river; Norton, the half-caste 
Maori head shepherd at Leslie Hills, got them with a spear from 
horse-back having a wonderful eye for a fish in a rough ripple. 

With the gun I shot hares, rabbits, and an occasional duck but I 
was a bad shot at running game though I had handled a gun since 
my thirteenth year and knew how to load a muzzle-loader. With 
the rifle I was pretty good but could not hit a running rabbit in 
the head as Peter Trolove was said to be able to unfailingly. I think 
he must have been aided by one of his acquaintances in the spirit 
world; he had quite a lot of them and never let you forget it. With 
the .22 I have shot rabbits at over 100 yards; my favourite distance 
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was seventy-five yards and I killed hundreds of hares at that range 
using a Lyman sight. 

The best shooting I had was with the .44 at pigs, chiefly in the 
Mount White district. I got to know the little swampy bits where 
they were invariably to be found, one near the Esk below Pukete- 
raki and another at the fork of the Poulter. I had quite a collection 
of tusks from the boars I had shot. Getting the tusks out was a 
major operation as the jawbone has to be broken above the root of 
the tusk and when no stones are handy this is a difficult job. I 
invented my own method and used to fire a bullet into the jaw, 
one on each side and so shatter the bone. 

I had odd adventures, camped out with the musterers, and 
learned how to flush a pig from patches of lawyer by tossing stones 
into them. Running out of cartridges I have had to kill a wounded 
pig with a small pocket-knife, a gruesome job. I slept out under a 
blanket with Walter McAlpine on some occasions, brewing count- 
less billies of tea and doing a real freeze in spite of a hot boulder 
cuddled to the tum. 

I never shot deer and never wanted to, though goodness knows I 
had plenty of chances. I have come on to them and seen a stag 
stand gazing at me less than forty yards off for a full minute. 
There was a herd at Mount White then, but not open for shooting. 
They would come into the oats, whence old Mackenzie would chase 
them with a stockwhip. I once came upon a stag feeding in the 
bed of a noisy mountain stream, a tributary of the Rainbow River 
in Nelson province where I was botanising. I had been to the top 
of the Raglan Range and was returning down the stream; the stag 
had his head down behind a boulder, the noise of the water covered 
the rattle of my hobnails and the wind was in my favour, so I was 
able to creep right up to him and give him a poke in the ribs with 
my long stick. How he jumped and how he ran! That was over 
thirty years ago and I expect he is running still. That’s called “deer- 
stalking”. 

On a trip through the Tarndale country I saw herds of about 
one hundred feeding in the Rainbow Valley together with half- 
wild cattle. I often came upon pig-beds, sometimes at fairly high 
altitudes, as high as 4000 feet, and used to wonder how on earth 
the sow arranged the tussocks so cleverly. I was told that a musterer 
at Mount White jumped on one of these beds and was tossed into 
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the air by the astonished sow who had been peacefully “expecting” 
below. 
BOTANY 

I had always had an amateurish interest in wild plants from my 
early childhood and I still have a collection of dried flowers collected 
in the Swiss Alps in 1893-5. But I paid little attention to the native 
flora of New Zealand during my first years here; I was too busy 
fishing in the long vacations. When about to leave for a camping 
expedition to Castle Hill in 1915 my two companions, Speight and 
Evans, were asked by Dr Cockayne to bring him specimens of an 
epilobium which he wished to grow for observation in his Welling- 
ton garden. Neither of them could identify an epilobium so I took 
on the task as I could at least do that without knowing the species. 
This led to my doing this sort of job for my old friend regularly, 
and with his help I began the serious study of the flora. 

Working very hard and fast I soon had a workable knowledge, 
and, finding how much remained to be done in this field and how 
few workers there were in it, I went on, with Speight’s assistance, 
to take charge of the herbarium at the Canterbury Museum. I was 
granted a small travelling allowance and undertook a systematic 
study of the alpine flora and, year by year for about twenty years, 
travelled in the mountain regions of both islands and collected, 
dried, mounted and catalogued some thousands of specimens. 

I made a list of all the species which were not represented in the 
herbarium and appealed to all the local collectors—Cockayne, T. F. 
Cheeseman and D. Petrie—to present us with materials. I also 
appealed to South Kensington and Kew, and from all these sources 
received full, invaluable assistance. I got to know all the local work- 
ing collectors except one or two in Otago. Whenever I went on an 
expedition I asked Cockayne, Cheeseman and Petrie what to look 
out for on their behalf. Thus we had a reciprocally excellent arrange- 
ment: for specimens of everything I got were sent to one or other 
of them, sometimes to all, for identification, and they were given 
specimens of anything rare or new for their own collections. 

The map of the South Island marked with lines indicating my 
tracks and the summits ascended, is a beautiful sight (to myself at 
any rate); very few localities from the far north to the extreme 
south were left unvisited. I calculate that I travelled always on foot, 
alone but sometimes with Speight, or Aston, or another, some thous- 
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ands of miles and climbed an imposing number of peaks. I had to 
carry a heavy swag, to ford innumerable rivers (which I always 
did on bare feet), and to travel and camp alone for days on end 
without seeing any fellow-man. I lost both my big toe-nails twice 
as a result of tramping with a swag; abrasions and blisters took 
their toll too. I discovered a fair number of species new to science, 
some of which bear my name. I usually read a paper or two every 
year at the meetings of the Philosophical Institute and I also “wrote 
up” my expeditions in articles for The Press and there most of 
them now lie entombed. I have copies of a few only. 

Because different species flower at different times from October 
to April, or even May, I had to make many ascents all through the 
long season. I climbed Mount Torlesse (6500 feet) from six different 
quarters, at least fifteen times in all; Mounts Cloudesley and Cheese- 
man in the Craigieburn Range (about 6500 feet) fifteen times in one 
season alone; Mount Hutt (7000 feet) about ten times; and so on; 
my 265 ascents of Mount Herbert (3000 feet) were not all botanically 
inspired, that was just for exercise and fun. 

I made certain special studies and assembled my specimens in 
albums. These were chiefly grasses, especially the fescues; sedges, 
especially carex, among which I discovered two or three new species; 
and luzulus (sweet woodrush). My collection of fescues, after being 
studied by three or four different specialists (including a command- 
ant in the French Navy) have come finally to rest at Kew, as have 
also my carcies; my book of luzulas remains, I think, at Canterbury 
College. After my retirement in 1931 I took up photography and 
got pictures of about one hundred plants, mostly alpines, from 
which I had slides made so as to be able to give illustrated lectures. 
The slides have now been presented to Lincoln College. 

Later again I joined my old friend, Mrs Mary Poulter, in a seed- 
exporting enterprise. She financed the venture and I did the collect- 
ing of seeds. It was a success, not commercially though it did pay 
its way, but it was successful in introducing many of our native 
plants to Britain, the United States and various parts of Europe. 
Mary Poulton fell ill with a weak heart and a helpless right hand 
but she carried on bravely till very nearly the end of her life, typing 
our catalogue—towards the close, with one finger of her left hand. 

During my time as keeper of the herbarium two major additions 
were made for which I was responsible. H. Carse, of Keitaha, an 
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extremely able, enthusiastic and skilful botanist, having made my 
acquaintance and received much material from me, presented to us 
his rich and beautifully-kept collection. This was so bulky that we 
had to enlarge our accommodation to house it. His collection con- 
sisted almost entirely of North Island specimens as he never came 
to the South Island. He gave us this because, he said, he knew that 
it would be valued and properly cared for here. Another collection, 
including a few great rarities and especially valuable because the 
local flora was so largely represented, was that of J. B. Armstrong 
which he left to the Christchurch Botanic Gardens. The staff had 
no use for it and handed it over to us. We housed it in a specially 
made series of cabinets. It was in a dreadful muddle and it cost me 
many hours of labour to get it into order. 

J. B. Armstrong was the son of J. F. Armstrong who was the 
curator of the gardens; J.B.A. also worked there but I don’t think 
he was ever the curator. Both the Armstrongs were highly secretive: 
when J.F.A. described a new species he never carried out the duty 
of distributing specimens. The records of the Armstrongs’ work is 
ever scanty—most unreliable. One of them produced a catalogue or 
list of the plants of Banks Peninsula and Cockayne, R. M. Laing 
and I agreed (having all worked carefully over the whole area) 
that this list included a number of plants which most certainly 
never were to be found on the peninsula. Mr Young, who was 
curator of the gardens in my time, told me that when J. F. Arm- 
strong retired from the position he actually took all the labels off 
the native plants for which he was responsible and buried them, 
presumablly to hamper the work of his successor. 

Among the collectors of native plants whose acquaintance I made 
was McMahon of Kenepuru Sound, an active and intelligent collec- 
tor who had supplied much valuable material to Cheeseman and 
Cockayne. He was only the cowman on a small dairy farm but had 
got together a good assortment of botanical books which he kept in 
his whare. He was an odd, eccentric character living a very secluded 
life. On the outbreak of World War I the police, supposing that 
he was of miltary age, made enquiries about him; one local res- 
ident said “Don’t bother about Aim. He’s mad; he goes off into the 
mountains to collect flowers”. A very beautiful little celmisia, C. 
McMahon, which I collected on Mount Stokes under his guidance, 
commemorates him. 
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His employers, two young men from Wellington, treated him 
very kindly though they thought him a rather queer character. 
When I rang up from Picton to arrange a meeting, I thought he 
seemed uneasy and they told me later that this was the first time 
in his life that he had spoken over the telephone, though he must 
then have been at least fifty. 

As a result of my botanical collecting I discovered a number of 
new plant species and varieties; these have been formally described, 
and the full list may be found at Appendix II. 


MAJOR JOURNEYS 


I have always been a keen pedestrian. At the age of eighteen or 
thereabouts I walked fifty-two miles one day just to see if I could 
do it, as my father told me he had done at the age of seventeen, on 
the day when Queen Victoria was crowned in 1837. I remember 
that when I was discussing the subject with a fellow-senator, Sir 
Lindo Ferguson intervened and, indicating me, said, “Don’t talk to 
this man about walking, he’s a professional”. 

Here are a few samples of my pedestrian excursions in New Zea- 
land. One of the longest (and most enjoyable) days I ever had was 
in 1921 when I had a trip to the Mount Arthur Plateau, one of a 
party of four. The others were F. G. Gibbs of Nelson, M. G. D. 
Pascoe, a bank manager (then retired), and Hugh Stewart. Gibbs 
and Pascoe were both about sixty and I was in my fifties. Gibbs, an 
excellent all-round scientist who knew the country very well, acted 
as organiser and guide and helped me in my collecting work as he 
knew where everything grew. We went up from Heath’s with one 
of the young Heaths, a packhorse and a collie. In the hut at 4000 
feet it was very cold and a fierce snowstorm came on at night—a 
schooner was wrecked with loss of life in Cook Strait that night. 

Hugh and I made a daylight start to climb Mount Peel (6000 feet). 
Pascoe and Gibbs were to await us but Pascoe could not stand 
the sight of us going up without him and followed. In spite of the 
recent snow I collected the plants I wanted. Gibbs had breakfast 
ready on our return and we set off across the plateau for Mount 
Arthur, Gibbs leading the way through the thick bush, following 
his own old blazes. I was the only one of the party who had had 
the sense to bring a water-bottle. This was filled at the last stream 
and when we reached the summit about midday we were all very 
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thirsty and there was only a small share of liquid for each of us. 
The return by way of the Flora Saddle was very long; Hugh and 
I pushed on ahead as he was nearly blind in the dark and the track 
was very rough. We reached Heath’s at about 11 p.m.; we had been 
going for eighteen hours; Gibbs and Pascoe were an hour behind us. 

We found a sumptuous meal awaiting at Heath’s, a fitting end to 
a glorious day. Gibbs was suffering from broken arches and the trip 
was very hard for him. Pascoe was a delightful companion with a 
very pleasant boyish voice, and I don’t think he stopped talking for 
more than two minutes all day. He was a perfectly wonderful 
walker; I stayed with him in Toowoomba many years later when 
he was seventy-nine and we walked twenty miles one day there. 

Two or three times I have been lost on mountain excursions, a 
very nasty experience when you are alone in heavily-bushed country 
and night coming on. This happened once when I visited The 
Hump, a mountain about twenty miles west of Tuatapere in un- 
inhabited country. I got a man to drive me there in his buggy along 
the beach as there was no road. Some deer-stalkers had built a hut 
out there and fitted up a telephone to Tuatapere. I had no camp- 
ing gear with me and my friend lent me a horse-cloth as bedding. 
There was a track up the mountain but it was badly overgrown 
and I had to break and bend over small twigs to mark the way 
back. In spite of that precaution I lost the track as I came down 
and there was no sun to give me my bearings. I did the orthodox 
thing, found running water and followed it down. So I reached a 
stream which must bring me out somewhere. I followed the stream 
down, fell into the water on the slippery boulders and got wet to 
my waist. I emerged on the beach not far from my hut, wet 
through. 

My only box of matches had got soaked so that I could light no 
fire. In desperation I thought of the telephone and rang my friend 
in Tuatapere to ask advice. “Is there any way of drying wet wax 
matches?” He had been told, he said, that it could be done by 
rubbing one in your hair. That did the trick (though I had not a 
great deal of that commodity) and the rest of the trip was uneventful. 

On another occasion at Mount Earnscleugh, Lake Monowai, I lost 
my way on the descent in spite of numerous blazes and a clear 
track. The engineer in charge at the hydro works where I stayed 
had been worried about my going off alone and insisted on my 
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taking his compass. But what use is a compass in mountain country 
on spurs running all ways? I did try it when I lost the track, and if 
I had taken its advice I should have got into a pretty mess for the 
track, which I ultimately found, ran in precisely the other direction: 
following the winding of the spur. If I had known the “language 
of blazes” I should have had no trouble for there was one at the 
spot where I went astray which indicated that the track here took 
a sudden bend to the right and it was this unexpected bend that 
misled me. 

I had a very interesting trip to Milford Sound with Dr Dendy in 
1902 or 1903. The track was open but unfinished and a gang of 
men were still working on it. Sutherland always called them “pris- 
oners” because for some time prison labour had been used. We 
stayed at Glade House, at the head of Lake Te Anau, which was 
then run by Mr and Mrs Garney. While staying here we decided 
to walk over to Lake Manapouri, twelve miles or so, a long walk 
there and back. I warned Dendy not to try it in his new boots, but 
he laughed me to scorn. He had a terrible time, for within an hour 
or two he had blisters, one as big as a half-crown. He had to go on 
willy-nilly and was in agonies all the way back. Mrs Garney treated 
him with an old-fashioned remedy, friar’s balsam, but it took a good 
week to heal. 

We went on to Milford Sound with the Ross brothers as “guides”; 
these were the men who had caught the notornis a year or two 
before. With us went two English tourists, the Tootal-Broadhursts 
from Manchester, a famous name in the spinning world. T.B. had 
learnt his business in my grandfather’s firm. We were delayed for 
only one day by rain, and it was almost worth it because of the 
numerous cascades on the rocky walls of the gorge, a new one every 
minute. 

We stayed a week with the Sutherlands; they had a licence and 
we fared very well. Sutherland was an oldish Scot who could be 
entertaining when he talked of his travels in search of what he 
called “mintherals” (minerals). He never took the trouble to take 
his wife to see his famous falls, quite unforgivable we thought. 
Sutherland had two cows which fed entirely on the bush as there 
was no pasture, not a square yard, yet they seemed to do very well. 
Every morning they put their heads in at the window and were 
given porridge. Mrs Sutherland kept some paradise ducks. She told 
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me how she saw one of a group of tourists aiming a gun at them. 
She gave him a rare scolding “trying to shoot my parries!” She was 
informed by another visitor that the object of her wrath was the 
great Sir Walter Buller, who had wanted a specimen, but she was 
not penitent. 

Some kinds of native bird which we saw this trip have now 
vanished, at any rate from this area; we saw many saddle-backs and 
South Island thrushes. We also had the good luck to see a kakapo 
walking calmly about the bush just above the Bower Falls. 

The Rosses and other bushmen spoke of an “anvil-bird” whose 
cry, regularly repeated, was supposed to foretell rain. I stalked this 
bird when it was giving its performance and found it was a tui. 
Sutherland believed that Milford Sound was haunted by a monstrous 
creature which he called a “possidon”, apparently an attempt at 
Poseidon, and he used to take tourists to see its footprints in the 
sand. He had been offered £3000 for a specimen by a visitor from 
an American museum. We were anxious to see these footprints, but 
Sutherland seemed rather reluctant to show them; we guessed that 
he was wary because Dendy was a scientific man and, as such, ~ 
could not so easily be fooled as the average tourist. We at last per- 
suaded Sutherland to take us in his boat to a beach where the 
prints might be seen. He warned us not to expect a regular series 
of marks such as a land animal makes. 

“Ye see,” he said, “he feeds in the shallow water and is half 
afloat, and noo he puts doon one foot, and noo anither; just noo 
and then, like”. 

So we saw the famous footprints; they were the little hollows in 
the sand which sea-birds make to dust themselves. After our visit, 
I learned, Sutherland gave up his “possidon”; anyhow he no longer 
talked about it to his visitors. 

We of course went to see the falls and were properly impressed 
by both the sight and the sound. I was interested to learn that one 
of the workmen on the track had actually climbed up the face right 
to the top. As there is plenty of vegetation, short scrub etc., to hold 
on to it should not be very difficult and I was tempted to try it 
myself but wiser counsels prevailed. The young man’s name was 
Quill; for all I know this feat has been repeated since his time. 

I visited Milford Sound again some twenty-five or thirty years 
later, with my friend Speight. We saw no saddle-backs or South 
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Island thrushes. I was disgusted by the behaviour of a naval officer 
on this occasion, the commander of a gunboat I think. He was 
accompanied by a junior officer whom he compelled to play piquet 
with him instead of allowing him to admire the scenery. He wanted 
sport and announced his intention to shoot goats on his return to 
Lake Te Anau as there was nothing better available; I told him 
that it was not much “sport” as the goats would follow him about; 
I had recently been botanising on Mount Skelmorlie and knew all 
about it. 

When we left, these two naval men and a young English lady 
left the same day; Speight left earlier as he had injured a foot and 
had to go very slowly. I had to go up from the track to hunt for a 
rare grass. The young lady asked the two naval men if she could 
accompany them as she was afraid to make the journey alone, being, 
as we could see, quite terrified of the mountain solitudes. They 
agreed and they started off together some time after me. From 
above the track I could see what happened. The lady was rather 
stout and a slow walker. The two men gradually got farther and 
farther ahead until at last they left her altogether and vanished. So, 
like a good little gentleman I took pity on her, gave up the search 
(most unwillingly), and accompanied her to the next hut—a dull 
companion, too. 

I had an arduous but very interesting trip with Speight, carrying 
pretty heavy swags, from Maruia Springs to the Waiau bridge, 
Hanmer Plains. A car took us from Reefton to Maruia where there 
was then only very rough accommodation, a shed with bunks and 
nobody there but one poor sufferer from rheumatism “doing for 
himself”. There was a track but no road and, of course, no bridges. 
I climbed Mount Trovatore while Speight stayed at the hut and 
had an exciting day because a wild bull emerged from the bush, 
challenged and fought any other bulls he could find, and terrorised 
the district until a settler shot him. 

Next day we walked and walked in intense heat; the very fre- 
quent river-crossings kept us fairly fresh but we both developed 
severe injuries to the feet; the boots get soaked and go out of shape 
causing blisters and abrasions. We at last reached The Poplars, the 
first station on the Canterbury side, forded the Waiau and went 
over to the station hoping to be put up there for the night. The 
owner, Mr Olds, gave us a cup of tea, but, having told us how well- 
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known he was for his hospitality, sent us on to Glynn Wye. So 
now, having forded the Hope, the Boyle, and the Doubtful, we 
forded the Waiau again and were lucky enough to find young 
Olds on the other side with a car and he gave us a bottle of beer, 
very welcome as we were both extremely thirsty. 

Speight was rather fatigued, and when we boiled the billy in the 
afternoon I tried to cheer him up with primitive jokes. I made all 
preparation for the boiling up and when he asked me if the billy 
was not boiling yet I said, “I Hope it will Boyle soon but I’m 
Doubtful”. We duly reached Glynn Wye and were housed and fed 
and the rest of the journey was uneventful but very painful owing 
to the much abused feet; I had about ten abrasions. 

We picked up a story from the rheumatic patient at Maruia. He 
was a quite young Yorkshireman, not long out from home, and 
was an attendant at the Nelson Mental Hospital. He told us that 
there were several shell-shock cases there (this was the late 1920s) 
and that a British officer made periodical visits to attend to their 
interests. This officer recognised among the returned men one who 
had been in his battalion and whom he called “the prophet”; during 
the war this man had sometimes made prophecies about the near 
future: a battle to come, such and such a man killed and so on, 
and his prediction always came true. 

The Yorkshireman thought he was on to a good thing as there 
was racing on at Nelson and he showed the prophet the card, 
indicated a particular race and asked the prophet to name the win- 
ner. The patient took the card away, returned some time later, and 
pointed out the winning horse. The attendant went to the races 
with some friends who pooh-poohed the prophet’s selection—“not a 
ghost of a chance”’—and persuaded him to back their own choice. 
But the prophet’s horse won and paid a very handsome dividend. 
Now, thought our friend, I am on to a good thing, so he again 
approached the seer with a request for his choice in the next day’s 
meeting. 

The prophet said, “Did you back the horse I gave you yesterday?” 

Our friend admitted that he had not. 

“Well,” was the reply, “you get no more tips from me”, and he 
added, “Don’t you imagine that it didn’t give me a lot of trouble to 
find that horse for you yesterday?” 

And now I wonder whether that is all true, don’t you? 
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Coprosma wallu. Poulter River, near Mount White, Canterbury. 

Nasturtium walli = Cheesemanta walliu. Cecil Peaks, Lake Waka- 
tipu, Otago. 

Poa wallii. Craigieburn Range, Canterbury. 

Carex enysit. Craigieburn Range, Canterbury. 

Carex secta var. tenuiculmis. Hanmer and Castle Hill districts. 

Carex wallii. Centre Hill, Southland. 

Schoenus caespitans. Sprye Hills, near Ure River, Marlborough. 

Haastia recurva var. wallit. Mount Fyffe, Marlborough. 

Ranunculus huttensis. Mount Hutt, Canterbury (hybrid). 

Myosotis arnoldi. Ben More, Ure River, Marlborough. 

Colobanthus wallit. Mount Arthur, Nelson. 


